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Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


Stone Ground 


on your wrapper! 


Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop 


The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 
wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 


sales 


’ Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 
TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International's : _ I is cates" 
“ whole wheat profits — order International’s Stone 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help : ‘ : z : 
introduce and feature Stone Ground Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 


products in your shop. This kit includes 


streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 
wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, 4 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug 4a Cra Ona 
gestions. Ask for your kit when you order 

LING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


International's Stone Ground Whole MIL 
Wheat Flour! 
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sT-M agelt le Me) me doll] aN Le) of 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Litr” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon milled in the largest our mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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EBstablishe is 


GOFFE & CARKENER. INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400 LD 54 


Cable Address—Cocaric 


. 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
e 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
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Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 














Centenmal MILLS, INC. | 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, S 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


r ‘ © $00 000 
GOLD DROP Pit 4 COOKIE FLOUR aed an 
the 
PYRAMID NE Fi . | i : iw 
CENTENNIAL CAKE F R 


BLUESTEM J HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS + 


Country end 


2 <a 
NEW SPOKANE Mitt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S; MOST “MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
































HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 




















Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE—coke flour 

COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING —cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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How George Tooker makes 
Commander Larabee 


7 a7. A fy 








In the whole, wide world, you 
could not find wheat more per- 
fectly cleaned, washed and tem- 

pered than the grain that comes 

to George Tooker’s machines at 

our Minneapolis ‘Nokomis’ mill. 

Yet George is constantly testing the 

milling streams by swishing a hand- 

ful of stock with his “‘slick”’. And his 

uncanny feel for the quality of bakery 

flour tests cleanliness, color, smoothness 
and texture, all in a matter of seconds. 


It takes the finest machines to match the skills 
of men like George Tooker, who has learned 
his art in 32 years at Commander Larabee. 
\nd we have them. Typical is the remarkable 
pneumatic separator shown here which polishes 
the grain in a swirling jet stream of air till 
each kernel glistens . . . 


COMMANDER LARABEE 


Fut m Bakery Flours! 


. Another is this new purifier—a machine 
our men sometimes call “‘the old maid,” be- 
cause it’s so fussy about cleanliness. Yes, good 
men and good equipment do their best work 
together here to bring you the world’s finest 
bakery flour. It’s a combination that makes 
Commander Larabee better to buy from 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Pillsbury Co., including a report 
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buying 
activity which broke out in the 
Southwest early in the seven-day 
12, spreading 
to the spring wheat mills area, gen- 
balances 
through May, and resulted in ag- 
gregate sales in all areas of 6 to 7 
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quality control laboratories of the 
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of the American Institute of Baking, 
covering activities of the research 
units and 
the baking 
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COMMUNISM'S DEFEAT—A pene- 
trating report on humanity's need 
for freedom and the prediction that 
Communism s 
defeat; written by a man now liv- 
ing in London who was a member 
of the Hungarian diplomatic serv- 


of 
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32.5 MILLION LB. FLOUR 
REQUESTED BY USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that bids have been requested to sup- 
ply 32,527,100 Ib. flour and 13,643,650 
Ib. cornmeal for domestic donation 
through school lunch programs, in- 
stitutions, and welfare agencies. Of 
the flour, 25,818,800 Ib. will be all- 
purpose flour, 5,908,300 Ib. bread flour 
and 800,000 Ib. whole wheat flour. 
The cornmeal may be either regular 
or degermed. Bids are due by 4 p.m. 
(EST) Jan. 16 for acceptance by 1 
p.m. (EST) Jan. 26. 





District 4, AOM, 
To Meet Jan. 31 


In Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—-District No. 4 of 
the Association of Millers 
will hold its winter meeting at the 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Jan 31 
The meeting will start at 9 a.m. in 
the Admiral Room 

Kenneth L. Nordstrom, General 
Mills, Inc., will present a compari- 
son of pneumatic mills with conven- 
mills in regard to the effects 
on mill stocks. Otto F. Wilkie, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., who recently 
visited Europe, will present his ob- 
servations on European Frank 
Ofner, Industrial will 
discuss recovery of solids from wheat 
water 


Operative 


tional 


mills 


Processes, Inc 


washe1 


luncheon reports 
tichard C. Brad- 


During the noon 
will be presented by 
ford, the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis 
president of AOM, and Donald S 
Eber, Kansas City, executive 
president of AOM. Reports will also 
be presented by the AOM committee 
chairmen. The election of District 4 
will follow 


vice 


officers 
education and tech- 
research committees of AOM 
will hold meetings in Minneapolis 
Jan. 29-30. On Jan. 30 there will be 
a cocktail party from 5 to 7 p.m. for 
ill District 4 members, national com- 
mittee and their w.ves, 
courtesy of the allied trades of Dis- 
trict 4. The affair will be held in the 
clubroom of The Northwestern Miller 
ind Milling Production 


The sanitation 


nical 


members 


Subsidy-in-Kind Programs: 





Grain Trade Committee Points 
To Savings, Market Advantages 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Members of 
the grain trade’s nine-man com- 
mittee, representing the main trade 
and marketing organizations in the 
U.S., have pointed out to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture that the 
programs formulated by the com- 
mittee, and adopted by the govern- 
ment, have, in effect, saved the 
Commodity Credit Corp. many mil- 
lions of dollars. The committee met 
with USDA officials Jan. 9 and 
William F. Brooks, committee sec- 
retary and president of the Nation- 
al Grain Trade Council, has elab- 
orated on the present situation re- 
sulting from the adoption of the 
payment-in-kind programs. 


Such savings 
ident FE 


the type which Pres- 
isenhower called for in his 
State of the Union message 
available when the committee's 
posal for payments of export subsidy 
in kind became operative. Thus the 
entire grain trade was thrown into 
the free iarket for its supplies for 
export and the influence of CCC 
the market place was mini 
mized. Consistently, CCC stocks have 
been a price depressant 

Mr. Brooks said that the emer- 
gence of private trade buying had 
replaced CCC in the current market 
holding position. The buy- 
provided a firm backlog of 
sales in the big futures 
and had sealed off 
CCC stocks except in respect of sub- 
payments. This reflect 
to give access to an or- 
lerly movement of CCC stocks from 
the surplus into the market without 
the stocks dominating the market 
place 

Mr Brooks 
the committee, expressed high praise 
for the USDA officials who adopted 
the payment-in-kind program for ex- 
ports, first for wheat and then for 
feed grains 

Not only 


became 
pro- 


stocks ir 


inventory 
ing had 
hedging of 
contract markets 
sidy-in-kind 
ed an effort 


as well as members of 


has there been a real sav- 





Yugoslavian Procurement Authorities 


Include Soft Red Winter Wheats 


WASHINGTON — Procurement 
authorizations for Yugoslavia to 
purchase U.S. wheat under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 480 have 
been issued by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The program 
amcunts to approximately 900,000 
metric tons of wheat of which 150,- 
090 tons may be soft red wheat, or 
mixtures of that type, with hard 
red winter and hard red spring 
wheat. 


On the 
soft red 


surface, this proportion of 
wheat would appear to be 
slightly more than 15°%—the per- 
centage originally envisaged—of 900.- 
tons. However explain 
that the probable mixture of various 
hard red winter and hard 
wheat will probably hold 
total movement of soft red 
of the 


000 officials 
cl isses of 
red spring 
down the 
as such, to about 12.5% 
authorized tonnage 


wheat 
total 


Department officials say they have 


expect that a forthcom- 


reason to 


ing Egyptian procurement authoriza- 
tion under PL 489 will not follow 
about the same pattern as to wheat 
However, since this program includes 
a consequential quantity of wheat 
which have 
not been determined—it is 
that procurement for Egypt may not 
equal the soft wheat potenti il of the 
Yugoslavian program 

The value of the Yugoslavian pro- 
gram is $55.8 Authorization 
No. 11-24 
$8,970,000 worth 
ric tons) of wheat 
or better, in bulk 


flour for specifications 


possible 


million 
purchase of 
150.000 met- 
Ss. No. 2 


provides for 
(about 
Grade U 
which must have 
grown in the continental U.S 
Ohly the following wheat will be 
eligible for financing: (1) soft red 
winter of the subclasses red winter 
ind western red, and (2) mixtures of 
soft red winter, hard red spring, or 
hard red 
Authorization No. 11-25 
YUGOSLAVIA 


been 


winter 
prov ides 


ing of taxpayers’ dollars as the trade 
moved into the open market for sup- 
plies under the PIK program, but it 
has put dollars into farm producers’ 
purses. Buying firmed farm prices for 
wheat and feed despite the 
over-all bearish sup- 
ply conditions 
Not Merely 
The operation of the PIK program 
does not appear to be clearly under- 
stood within the grain trade 
itself. There is a misconception that 
it is primarily an export promotion 
scheme without providing any advan- 
tages for the interior grain 
and merchandising trade 
Such a misunderstanding is unfor 
tunate since the broad concept of the 
proposal intended to 
the marketing of grain to 
the private trade. And it so happened 
that the most practical way was to 
remove USDA from the export busi- 
ness 
The 
committee emerged from trade opin- 
ion which had been disturbed by the 
predatory made by some 
marketmen on USDA They 
denounced the officials for their fail- 
ure to move directly and arbitrarily, 
idministrative action, to re 
statutes which 


grains 
connotations of 


Export Scheme 


even 


storage 


committee was 


turn back 


formation of the nine-man 


ittacks 
officials 


through 
peal the 
had been enacted by Congress 
Great credit accorded to 
SUBSIDY-IN-KIND 


provis'ons of 


must be 





Fire Destroys Elevator 


In St. Joseph Area 


MO.—Fire, believed 
been started by defective 
9 destroyed the Coker & 
The structure, 
Joseph 
con- 


ST. JOSEPH 
to have 
wiring, Jan 
Son mill and elevator 
located two miles east of St 
on U.S. Highway No. 36 
structed of corrugated iron and wood 
Joseph were 
because 


was 
Firemen from St 
helpless against the flames 
of a lack of water supply in the rural 
area. The mill was built by Sam E 
Coker in 1929 and the elevator was 
added in 1937. Owners of the proper- 
ty included Mr son, E. E 
Coker, and a son-in-law, John Fetters 

The which in- 
cluded a considerable amount of 
grain. has not vet been determined 
The entire structure was destroyed 
The C were cov- 
ered by would not 


Coker's 


extent of the loss 


said contents 


y*kers 
insurance but it 


cover the entire loss 





USDA BUYS FLOUR FOR 
RELIEF DONATION 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture purchased 97,- 
671,850 Ib. flour and 386,038,300 Ib. 
cornmeal for export and domestic 
relief distribution last week. Includ- 
ed was all-purpose, whole wheat and 
bread flour to be donated to U.S. 
private welfare organizations for dis- 
tribution abroad. Approximately 100,- 
000 Ib. bread flour and 1', million 
pounds all-purpose flour will be don- 
atec through domestic school lunch 
programs, institutions and welfare 
agencies. 
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ditorials 


The Saga of the Nine Old Men 


. | 


HE PRONOUNCED SUCCESS of the grain 
ey trade's brain child, the payment-in-kind 
system, is evident from John Cipperly’s account 
which begins on page 3 of this issue. He pays a 
well-deserved tribute to the members of the com- 
mittee—nine of them in all—who represented the 
many sectcrs of the trade in putting the idea 
across to the government. The progress now re- 
ported represents a major move towards the zoal 
of freedom. 

Coming in for commendation, too, are the gov- 
ernment officials who were responsible for accept- 
ing the proposals of the trade. They exhibited a 
boldness of approach and a wideness of view which 
gives the lie to the oft-spoken allegation in some 
quarters that government service _ bespeaks 
atrophy 

The success of the system was thrown into 
bold relief by William F. Brooks, president of the 
National Grain Trade Council and secretary of 
the committee, when he declared: “All segments 
of the grain industry have, since the inception of 
these programs, participated in the movement 
into export of approximately half a billion bushets 
of grain, and this movement has been made at a 
saving to the government and of distinct benefit, 
pricewise, to producers in the market place.” 

What is equally important is the fact that the 
whole of the grain trade—-domestic and export 
sides alike—derived benefit from the work of the 
committee. It must never be forgotten that initial 
planning took many months of painstaking work 
hefcre acceptance by the authorities, and success 
since then has not come the easy way. Not only 
did the grain trade benefit itself, it benefited the 
country and for this it deserves the thanks of all 
concerned. Not enough is known among men-in 
the-street of the important functions of the grain 
markets- -not because the information is unavail- 


able, but because people will net take the trouble 
to learn. They tend to take the services of met 
chants for granted 

In a recent article written for The Miller, M1 
Cipperly, drawing a flattering analogy with the 
Supreme Court of the U.S., described the men 
bers of the committee as “the nine old men 
editor, fearing that the grain traders might 
maligned, blue pencilled the reference 

But news which does not appear in print h 
a way of leaking out and the attempted descrip 
tion came to the ears of Carl C. Farringten, con 
mittee chairman. To the superlative surprise of 
Mr. Cipperly, at a recent review session, Mr. Far 
rington introduced his comments as coming fron 
“the nine old men.’ 

At once, Mr. Cipperly rushed in to claim edi 
torial sanction for his description. He comments 
“Actually they are not cld. A new sprout such 
as Clarence Rowland is hardly out of the electric 
razor stage. Genial Mr. Farrington, the chairman 
without a fringe on top, can hardly be called old 
30b Woodworth—World War I veteran and a 
is hardly an old man, but they, and 
indeed, the Suprem: 


grandfather 
their fellow members are, 
Court of the grain trade and deserve the flatter 
ing analogy.” 

Presecutor Cipperly makes a good case. But ir 
defense of the editorial position, it is necessary 
to recount an occasion when the sweet young thing 

on the very sunny side of 21—-who presides ove1 
The Miller’s reception desk reported a call by a 
visitor in the editor’s absence. The gentleman left 
no name and the damsel, asked to describe h 


declared: “Oh, he was quite old 


ibout your age 
Since then “old” has been missing from ouw 

vocabulary though we will make an exception, on 

Mr. Cipperly’s insistence, for the nine “old” met 


of the grain trade for it is a well-deserved tribute 


State of the Union Message and Agriculture 
RESIDENT EISENHOWER 'S State of the 
Union message leaves no doubt that the firm 


aim of the administration will be to curtail the 
cost of U.S. Department of Agriculture operations 
generally, and of price support programs particu- 
larly. But the disposal of surplus agricultural 
commodities will continue to make heavy calls 
upon the public purse notwithstanding 

When the budget message is handed down Jan 
19, it is expected that the Chief Executive will 
tell Congress that the current farm program is 
costing but little short of $8 billion a year, with- 
out counting special appropriations and deficit re- 
quests. And some USDA officials admit that when 
all the bills are in June 30, 1960-—after budget 
requirements are met and supplementary requests 
considered—the cost of operations, mostly pay- 
ments on loan programs, will leave little change 
out of $10 billion 

USDA cohorts are geared to attack what many 
people believe to be profligate spending in the 
agricultural field and they will not be popular 
with the congressmen from the farm belt who 
have made some rash promises. One program like 
ly to be attacked lustily is the proposal for a new 
domestic parity plan propounded by the National 
Association of Wheat Growers. This program, it 


has been estimated, will cost the taxpayer $500 
millicn over and above the current expenditure o1 
USDA 
official unequivocally declares that the plan means 


nothing more nor less than a bread tax 


wheat and flour subsidy payments. One 


Here, at once, is the kindlin 
explosion. The mere mention of a tax 
makes many a hackle rise, and provides the 
meat of intra-party battling, eve 
crats who are putting themse!y 
champicns of the farmer. By inf 
publicans are the enemies of the farme1 
ing could be more nonsensical 
It is conceded that the cost 
parity plan stimated at one cent a poun 
loaf of bread—-appears small on the surf 
a USDA analyst puts it this way—such an 
would add S83 per capita to the 
living. It would be a tax on 
the lower income brackets 
To producers of flour an 
mention of a ta n bread is 
wishes to see the wheat producer presper as 
as do the processors of their product, but the 
proposals of NAWG are likely to meet with ob 
jections from the administration | 
upon which to hang the case for 
cultural support 
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Singapore Mill 
Project Delayed 


SINGAPORE Informed sources 
here state that plans for the erection 
of a flour mill in Singapore have been 
delayed for a few months. Heading 
the organization preparing the proj- 
ect is David Soong of Hong Kong 
Flour Mills. It has been known for 
some time that Mr. Soong was inter- 
ested in building a mill here or at a 
location in the Federation of Malaya, 
if not both 

The Soong interests have acquired 
an option on property belonging to 
the Singapore Harbor Board and 
when the option expired Dec. 31, an 
extension was requested 

Machinery for the mill, it 
stood, has already been 
from a firm of British milling ma- 
chinery manufacturers and a delay 
in delivery has been asked 

Observers say that Mr. Soong may 
not make a final decision until after 
the elections in Singapore, slated to 
be held in May. He wishes to see 
what effect any change of govern- 
ment may have 

As far as the Federation of Malaya 
project is concerned, Mr 
said to have been looking for a site 
in Port Swettenham, but apparently 
the Malayan Railway would not agree 
to making the necessary land avail- 
able. One informant that Mr 
Soong may eventually choose a loca- 
tion within the federation rather than 
in Singapore because he has a better 
chance of obtaining tariff protection 

Traders express the opinion that 
the new mill, no matter in what part 
of the area it locates, will Au- 
stralian wheat primarily, with only 
small portions of U.S. and Canadian 
supplies 


is under- 
purchased 


Soong is 


Sayvs 


use 


BREA S THE STAFF F 


Discussion Series 
On Commodity 
Markets Slated 


CHICAGO—The how and the why 
of commodity markets will be the 
subject of a series of evening discus 
sions starting Jan. 27, it has been an- 
nounced by the Chicago Junior Asso 
ciation of Commerce and Industry 

The five-lecture series will be oper 
to the public on a “first come—first 
served” basis. Registration is $10 
person. The first four 
scheduled for Room 438 of the 

f Trade Building. The 
will start with a film produced ' 
Cargill, Inc., titled “Pillars of Plen- 
ty A lecture n the scope of the 
farming industry by S. A. MeMurt 
manager of the fats and 
Merril] Lynch, Pier¢ 

will follow 


discussions are 
Board 


first 


ment ol 
& Smith 
heduls 
nd Feb 


Other 
Feb. 3 


discussions are si 


Feb. 10. Feb 

John F. Heimovics 

Takes New Position 
KANSAS CITY—John 


cs has been appointed 
anager for Shanzer M 
France sco, manufacturer 
equipment. Mr. Heimovi¢ 

ed from Jones-Hettelsater Construc 
tion Co 
} 


Has 


which he 
been i LO! years 
will m ters i 

City in directins 1e national 
iles for the grain drying 
and other products of the 
firm. Before becoming 
Jones-Hettelsater, Mr 
the Rodney 


s equipment 
Shanze1 
associated with 
Heimovics was 
in engineer with Milling 


Oo 
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Portrait of the Late Harvey E. Yantis 
Presented to Kansas State College 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — A 
portrait of the late Harvey E. Yan- 
tis, former president of The Miller 
Publishing Co., publisher of The 
Northwestern Miller, and editor of 
“a companion publication, Feed- 
stuffs, until his death in 1957, was 
presented to Kansas State College 
at a special ceremony during the 
14th annual Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference dinner. 


Though the portrait presentation 
commemorated Mr. Yantis 
behalf of the feed industry, his many 
friends feel that the placing of the 
picture at K-State is particularly ap 
propriate because he is well 
known to flour millers as he was to 

ifacturers—and K-State has 
an excellent curriculum for the train 
Glenn Fite ing Of operative 
chemists 
SALES MANAGER —Glenn Fite, Mr. Y 
manager of milling industry sales, set up a feed 
has been promoted to the sales man- it 
agership of Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago. He succeeds Donald L. John- 
son, who has become trade relations 
assistant to Morris R. Stanley, vice The portrait was prepared through 
president and director Mr. funds donated by friends of Mr. Yan- 
Fite joined Victor as a sales repre- tis in the feed industry following his 
sentative in 1939. He became man- death. An industry committee ap- 
ager of Victor's Nashville district pointed to decide how to use the funds 
sales office and in 1952 joined one of as a memorial to Mr. Yantis included 
Victor's major customer mills, the the late Oscar Straube, Pay Way 
Birdsey Flour and Feed Mills, Macon, Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City; Maur- 
president in charge of ice Johnson, Staley Milling Co., Kan 
returned to Victor in 1956 sas City, and James C. North, Nu- 
becoming a member of the headquar- Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
ters sales staff as milling industry Presentetien Remeasten 
sales manager. 


WoOrkK 


was 
feed mal 


millers and cereal 
intis supported the plan to 
technology curriculum 
State College and helped 
raise funds for the industry-donated 
feed technology wing and the equip- 
ment for the pilot plant at the school 


Kansas 


of sales. 


Ga., as vice 
sales. He 


trena 


Mr. Johnson made _ the 
presentation to Kansas State Co 


Colorado Milling nym on ition address was, in part 
Reports Sales Gain “From 


those 
DENVER—The C inherit most of 
elevator Ci has most of what we 


portrait 


} 
i 





lege 


iround us and from 
who pass on before we do, we 
what we have and 
know. From som¢ 
ilth, from some we in 
herit trouble, from a few we get 
works of art and fine books. From a 
rare one or two we all get inspira 
tion, and from them a pattern of 
ness and honesty that we 
protect and pass on to 
those who follow us 


Harvey Yantis 


those 


Milling & 


jorado 
reported 
1 sales and r operatin we receive we 
for the six months ending 
1958. Totals for the period 
$60.561.961 fr $50,474,162 
if 1957. Net for 

$624,524 o1 
3.809 or 9le¢ 


income 
Nov. 30 
went to 
in the same period 
the pe riod w 
$1.13 a 


share 


selfless 
cherish 


must 


was one of those 





eaeeeseee™ 


manne 


MEMORIAL—Friends of the late Harvey E. Yantis presented this portrait 
to Kansas State College at a special ceremony during the 14th annual Kansas 
Formula Feed Conference dinner. Mr. Yantis, who was editor of Feedstuffs 
from 1929 until his death in 1957, helped in getting the feed technology pro- 
gram started at Kansas State and aided in raising funds for the industry- 
donated feed tech building and equipment for the pilot feed plant. Mrs. Yantis 
(left) attended the presentation us a special guest. Dr. James A. McCain 
(right), president of the college, accepted the portrait on behalf of the college. 
The presentation was made by Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling Co., Kansas 
City. 


and because he was such 
his friends felt strongly that 
his portrait would be the finest me- 
rial of all, given to the institution 
whose virtues he loved so well 
He was editor of Feedstuffs mag- 
time it started in 1929 
il he died in 1957. This was during 
feeding revolution, when this 
great industry was forming its habits 
ind developing its characte1 
He stood for 
in every torm 
ctor He 
out of its 
ginnings 


rare people 


i man 


zine from the 


} 


complete integrity 
ulation, in every trans- 
helped guide the industry 
unscientific, uncertain be 
into the field of and 
devoted service to man 

He was a friend of 
constantly quoting 
dustry, defending 
ing them to put 


science 


all educators, 
them to his in- 
their beliefs, urg- 
their findings into 
the hands of businessmen so the bene- 
fits could more quickly and certainly 
reach the people for whom they were 
intended 
More than any one 
responsible for the 
tremendous that 
feed technology school. It was the 
environment he created in editorials 
ind news stories starting in 1950 that 
led to this $6 million school being 
dedicated five years later. Before the 
building finished, he was re- 
cruiting scholarships and students 
through his typewriter and his influ- 


man, he was 
industry's 
built this 


lee d 


response 


was 


ence 
He was 
n wisdon his 


friends and 
prospered; his 
successful: he had 
ood humor; he gave 
credit for his accom- 


very rich in 
ideas 
issociates became 
an abundance of 
others all the 
plishments 
The 
that, in 


ire at the same 


friends of Harvey Yantis hope 
this portrait, we 
time reminding the 
virtues. We know 
permanent home for this 
inspiration, no place where Harvey’s 
concept of life is more compatible.” 


presenting 
students of these 


of no better 


GMI Plant Manager 
At Buffalo Sees 
Good Year Ahead 


BUFFALO Willard H. Meinecke 
nt ! er o ral Mills, Ine 
for- 
with 
with 
the 


looking 
1959 

i par 
ontent ol 


nt of the Buffalo 
up more 
o. The firm ex- 
ppin warehouse 
n July, doubling 
We ir ilso going 
program to 
o 60 evele powel 


persons 


veal 


Millers Club to Meet 


CHICAGO—A 


ontrol will be the 


technical session on 
feature of 
Millers 
the Furniture Club 
cheduled for 6 
follow at 7 p.m 
mmittee will re- 
rt on officers for the 1959-60 year 
Swedish Grain Deal 
STOCKHOLM—-Under a new trade 
reement between Sweden and West 
ermany, the latter will purchase 
300,000 tons grain from Sweden dur 


ol the Cn Zo 


1 dinner will 


minating ¢ 


ing ich of tl next three years, it 


was reported in Stockholm 





Report 


WASHINGTON—Farm stocks of 
wheat Jan. 1 were the second 
largest of record and the largest 
since 1943, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has disclosed in its 
latest crop report. The estimated 
total of 457 million bushels of 
wheat on farms Jan. 1 was more 
than one-half larger than a year 
earlier and more than a_ fourth 
larger than average, USDA said. 


The Jan. 1 stocks were equivalent 
io 31.2% of the 1958 production, com- 
pared with 30.8% held a year earlier 
ind the average of 32.1%. More than 
1 fourth of the total wheat on farms 
Jan. 1 was wheat from the 1958 and 
earlier crops under government loan, 
This i as the previ- 
ous yeal 

Jan. 1 stocks of 
farms were larger than a year earlier 
in all regions, reflecting the unusual- 
1958 production as well as 
favorable weather that per- 
mitted much farm storage. Stocks in 
the north central and western regions 
sharply above last year. The 
issociation of heavy production and 
expanded farm storage capacity push 
ed farm stocks to relatively high 
levels for many states but to record 
levels in only a few 

The north central states accounted 
for nearly two-thirds of the U.S 
tocks with the Dakotas, Nebraska 
ind Kansas holding 54% of all stocks 
The western region accounted for 
more than a fourth of the U.S. stocks 
nearly one-fourth of the total 
Montana, Idaho and Colo 


about the same 


wheat stored on 


ly large 
harvest 


were 


states 


with 
located in 
rado 
Disappearance of wheat from farms 
during the October-December quar- 
er, at 187 million bushels, was the 
largest of record and compares with 
bushels during the same 
quarter in 1957 and the average 
novement of 137 million for the 


103 million 


p riod 

Corn Stocks 
farms Jan. 1, at 
above 


Stocks of corn on 
were 9% 
1949 and 


e stocks last 


2.696 million bushels 

r record in 

Y above the larg 

ul These huge 

the result of the new high production 
n 1958 


also 


farm stocks were 


Farm cks were above a yea 
earlier in all rth central states ex- 
Wiscor Minnesota and the 
1958 production ran 
Stocks ol 
million 
ibove a year earlier 


t 452 million were 


ce pt 
Dakotas 
below the pre us yeal 


whe 
1 Iow rms, at 575 


were 6 


the volume of 
ibove Jan. 1 
excellent 
n contrast 
mid-Atlantic 
south-central 
ibove last 
was only 
) lings trom 
irlier in | \ h the in- 

in 1958 pr 
Disappe irance ¢ ‘Ol trom farms 
during the December quar- 
ter was 1,090 million hels, 6% 
above the the vear be 
fore but far below the record in 1949 
when a very large volume old corn 
was delivered to the government (to 
commercial storage or bin sites) dur- 

ing the quarter 


there 


October 


same period 
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Wheat Stocks Jan. 1 Second Highest 
In History, Largest in Past 16 Years 


Stocks of oats on farms Jan. 1 were 
placed at 953 million bushels—12% 
above a year earlier, 17% above av- 
erage and second only to the record- 
large Jan. 1 stocks in 1946. 

Substantial increases from a year 
earlier in the north central and south 
central regions more than cffset de- 
clines along the Atlantic seaboard 
and in the West. In the important 
north central region, farm stocks 
were 14% above Jan. 1, 1958, and 
second largest of record, with all 
states except Missouri and Kansas 
showing increases. 

Disappearance of oats from farms 
during the October-December quar- 
ter—at 250 million bushels was 
nearly 50 million bushels more than 
during the same quarter a year ear- 
lier, and 20 million bushels above 
average. Disappearance was up from 
a year earlier in all geographic re- 
gions except the north and south At- 


lantic areas 


Estimate on Soybeans 

Soybeans stored on farms Jan. 1 
were estimated at nearly 200 million 
bushels, the highest quantity of rec- 
ord. This was 5% above a year ago, 
the previous high, and more than 
double the Jan. 1 average. The in- 
creased stocks over last year were 
due entirely to the record production 
as the percentage of 1958 production 
remaining on farms Jan. 1, at 35%, 
was four points below a year earlie: 

From a total supply of 576.6 mil- 
lion bushels on Oct. 1, 1958 (1958 
production of 574.4 million bushels 
plus 2.2 million bushels farm carry- 
over), the movement from farms for 
the October-December quartet 
amounted to a record 377 million 
bushels. This compares with 297 mil- 
lion bushels from the same quarter 
in 1957 from a considerably smalle1 
supply. Harvest of the 1958 crop 
started a little later than usual, but 
a considerable amount was combined 
before Oct. 1 and some new crop 

(Turn KEPORT, page 27) 


-Comment— 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The stock posi- 
tion report for all grains on Jan. 1, 
published by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture—see accompanying 
story—indicates that the loan pro- 
gram has a huge job to do if it can 
sustain open market prices for all 
commodities. This observation ob- 
tained the agreement of senior 
USDA officials here. 


No one appears to know what they 
are waiting for. Big exports under 
Public Law 480 programs are slow 
in the making, and even when they 
are developed the foreign recipients 
are draggy in their procurement 

Even impending export authoriza- 
tions for edible oils to Spain and 
Turkey are unlikely to have any sub 
stantial price influence, other than a 
transient effect, on the domestic 
market 

USDA officials doubt that the big 
corn crop will attract loan impound- 
ings in excess of 600 million bushels 
which they deem necessary to keep 
the price over the low loan level 
available this year—except to the 
extent that weather may delay de- 
liveries to the major commodity mar- 
kets. (For detailed story on corn ses 
page 13.) 

After a quick review of the stock 
situation, one official said that by the 
end of the crop year, USDA would 
own more than 1.2 billion bushels of 
wheat, approximately 1.5 billion bush 
els of corn, 60 million bushels of soy 
beans and 5 million bales of cotton 

commented that 
are now moving 
channels and any 
prices should make 
attractive feed 


It may also be 
sorghum grains 
briskly into feed 
advance in corn 
sorghums a more 
package component 





$2,500 SMILE—Hilmer Johnson, second from left, receives an appreciative 
buss from his wife while ringing up the $2,500 he won as the first place prize 
for his doughnut promotion idea in the Donuts to Dollars contest of the 


Pillsbury Co. Jack Graham, Pillsbury salesman, standing next to Mr. John- 
son, and H. M. Lee, the food firm’s Minneapolis district manager, bakery 
products division, made the presentation of the check in Mr. Johnson's bakery 


in Chisholm, Minn. 


January 13, 1959 





BURRUS MILL UNHARMED 
IN CUBAN REVOLUTION 


DALLAS, TEXAS — The recent 
revolutionary activities in Cuba 
caused no harm to personnel or plant 
of the Burrus Mills, Inc. there, Jack 
P. Burrus, president of the firm, has 
reported. The Burrus mill ceased pro- 
duction on Dec. 31, when the Batista 
government officials left Havana. Op- 
erations were resumed on Jan. 5. 


USDA Goes Slow 
On Barter Deals 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON 





Alleged pressures 
from barter interests over U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture plans for 
approving contracts covering the im- 
port of industrial diamonds, and oth- 
er strategic materials, have top offi- 
cials of the department virtually 
seething, but unable to do anything 

They still cling to the “addition- 
ality’ clause, even though it is not 
written into the present provisions 
of Public Law 480 regarding barte1 
Notwithstanding this change in the 
law USDA is still attempting to 
measure its approval of 
on the basis that an assurance must 
be given that the business represents 
additional exports to recipient 
tries 

Washington has 
rumors of discounts for feed 
which have allegedly been offered by 
barter contractors or their 
to countries in Western 
USDA officials contend that offers 
of such discounts reflect the prob- 
ability that the government may be 
paying too high a price for the stra- 
materials offered 

Thus far, USDA officials have de- 
clined to approve any barter deals 
for industrial diamonds and from the 
basis of conversations with influential 
officials, it 
that any approvals are 

USDA is reportedly building up a 
record of reports from foreign sourc- 
that barter contractor as- 
aggress.vely offering sur- 
i discount under 


barter deals 


coun- 


been 


flooded with 


grains 


assignees 


Europe 


tegic 


does not seem possible 


imminent 


es showing 
signees are 
plus commodities at 
world market This 
officials fear, will depress world mar- 
ind in turn compel the U.S. gov- 
such 


even larger 


prices Situation 
kets 
ernment to meet 
with 


competitive 
conditions subsidy 
payments 

As things stand now, it is indicated 
that USDA officials will move slowly 

very slowly—in approving barter 
deals until such time as they may go 
to Cong ind throw the rece 
fore the national 
if it wants 
or continue 


ress rd be- 
legislature and ask 
these conditions to exist 


55 Freighters Berth 
In Toledo for Winter 


TOLEDO 
h ve 
wintel 


engineer for the U.S 


Fifty-five 
been berthed in ° 
months, Joe C 


neers, has disclosec 
Included are 


ed here all 


about 20 vesse 
summer, becauseé 
because they 


recession or were 


pl iced by large. 
craft 

Mr. L 
berthed 
number in 


ind more economic 


ispisa said onl 
were here last 


lowest recen 
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Quaker Oats Opens 
Office in Omaha 


OMAHA — The Quaker 


has opened a new sales office 
the 


the direction of its 


Oats Co 
rere ti 
under 
R ipids, 
offic 2 ird H. Lynard was 
named to manage the new office. His 
innounced by J. A 


formerly 
Cedat 


serve 


territory 
Iowa 


ppointment was 
Donaldson 
Quaker Oats 
The 


cereal sales manage for 
Omaha office is in the 120 
Building at 120 North Sixty-Ninth 
Street. Mr. Lynard joined Quaker in 
1944 as a retail Roches- 
ter, Minn., and was transferred to 
Bismarck, N.D., in 1948 as a jobbing 
salesman. He had serving the 
Fargo, N.D., territory until recently 
He is an alumnus of St. Mary’s Col- 
Winona, Minn., and a 
ming Prairie, Minn 


salesman in 
been 


native 


——BREA S THE STAFF Fe LIFE— 


St. Joseph Exchange 


Directors Named 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Five 
have elected by the 
the St. Joseph Grain Exchange. K. B 
Clark Clark Grain Co.; Arthuw 
E. F1 Mills, Inc.; Robert 
G. Gi Graham Grain Co 1 
Christopher Harris, Stratton-T 
Grain Co were elected for 
D. McKee was 
Officers of the ex 
ected 


nual 


directors 


members of 


been 
Ken 
ink, Dannen 


inam 


two-vyeal 


¢ 


elected f 


iol 

term 
ire scheduled to be « 
ind installed at the ar 
and business meeti it the 
Robidoux 


Jan. 13 
dinner 


Hote] 
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M. F. Dougherty 


EXECUTIVE RETIRES — MM. F. 
Dougherty, a vice president of the 
Pillsbury Co., after 37 
years of service. He is leaving before 
the 
tirement age of 65 under a company 


has retired 


reaching company's normal re- 
pian permitting early retirement. Mr. 
Dougherty started with Pillsbury in 
the St. Louis sales office in 1921. He 
moved to Minneapolis headquarters 
in 1931. He headed the industrial rel- 
ations department, was vice presi- 
dent of production, and was most re- 


cently assistant to the president. 


Increase in Six Months Sales, 


Earnings Reported by Pillsbury 


MINNEAPOLIS The 
Co. has reported a 63° increase in cultur 
net earnings on a 3.5% increase 
net sales, without an increase in sell ni 
ing prices, for the six months ended lan id 
Nov. 30, 1958, compared with ! 
same period in 1957 Mr 


mpany nad wher qd an 


Pillsbury ireas—consun indust ind agri 
pro 


everywnel 


Increast 
‘sompan 
itor il nsion ol 
introduc 


equipmet! 
new products 
that th 
vddition 
| expenditures 
fiscal yeat 
ipital ex 
$4.8 million 


Gerot a 1 inced 
totaled 
on the il $1 million for capit 
} bringing the tota I 
! 1 record SS million. C 


taxes 
share 


shares of 


after 
$4.92 a 


Earnings 
107,000 or 
age number of 
stock, or $3.85 a share on the tota 
number of shares Nov. 30-—up 
$2,513,000 or $2.57 a share 
shares) for the same period a year 
ago. Net were $176,334,000 
compared with $170,238,000 for 
1957 period. As of Nov. 30, 1958 
were 1,042,625 shares of c 
stock outstanding compared 
936,420 outstanding on Nov. 30 


nth 


comm this 
from penditures last ye were 
‘ TI idditior 

mod 


favera 


sales 
Advances 


Mr. Gerot 
ide by the 


f 


SIX 
duc 
ucts 


Commenting on the six-m 
port, Paul S. Gerot 
During three of the 
earnings for the first 
vear have exceeded the earnin 
ing the second half. Based on present 
forecasts it appears that this 
during this current 
fiscal year. However, we feel reason 
ably that earnings for the 12 
months will last vear 
formance 


president 
past 
half of the fiscal 


s dur 


s'on 


four veat 


will 
also be the case 
sure 


surpass 


Factors Cited 


cecontinued 


Pillsbury’s al 
Gerot, « t b 


ings, said Mr 
uted to the same factors which help 
ed make fiscal 1958 a record vear: i 


’ 


creased unl sale in th 








Robert J. Anderson 


Robert J 
Cattle Cr 


KANSAS CITY Ander- 
Norris 


¢ cted president of the 


Board of Tra Ji ) Ir. An 


yn nt the 
K insas 


sons election issured some 


Was 
when his opponent, FE. C 

withdrew 
served as first 


previously 

Hoebel, Bartlett & 
Anderson 

ce president of the exchans iast 
succeeds R. H. (Pat) Uhl 

Milling C 

inization 


who 


Stand 


contest, John 
‘hristopher & 
vice president 
Scoular, of 
Co 


Dewey E. Walter 


president to first vice presi- 
1 traditional advancement with 
out voting 
Six directors named by the nomin- 
committee were elected with- 
( opposition. They are W. W. Far- 
nen, Frank J. Farnen & Co.; W. W 
Fuller, Central States Grain Co.; W 
R. Johnston, Salina Terminal Eleva- 
t Co.; R. E. Larson, General Mills 
ic.; J. D. Tinklepaugh, Burrus Mills 
Ine ind R. H. Uhlmann, Standard 
Milling Co 
Five 


tration ¢ 


members chosen for the arbi- 
‘committee were George R 
Bicknell, Farmers Union Jobbing 
Assn.: P. E. Bowers, Interstate Grain 
Ccerp.; B. C. McCoy, Ralston Purina 
Co.; H. R. Schmid, Midwestern Grain 
Co ind J. W. Whitacre, Larabee 


Macaroni Association 


To Meet Jan. 19-22 


HOLLYWOOD, FLA 


will be t he 


Developin 

execu Kil subject 

a rnins sé 

! ‘ l National 

Manufacturers Assn, at the 

West Hotel here Jan, 19-22 

he Nat n Macaroni 

mitt will meet t 
ev irrent pro) 

1959. The board of di 

ition and 

10 a.m, to 

ind 


Ons 


" t ot the 


19 


insti 
review 
up plans bud 
the coming yeal 

f officially open 
kfast Jan. 20. The durum 
Flour Mills Division Archer-Daniels- lel vill be hosts and will preset nt 
Midland Co rd Lampman, director of the 
Four of the grain Wheat Institute, Chicago, with 
ing committee chosen were . hel w quantity recipe 
Dunn, Norris Cattle Co.; F. J. Fitz ol caroni pr 
Patrick, Simonds-Shields-Theis 1 
Co.: J. H. Rockwell, Cargill, Inc I ! m 20. A golf 
R. A. Wood, Goffe & Carkener nament is planned for the afternoon 

; new members chosen for the traditional Rossotti spaghetti 
nominating committee held in the 
Hart, Hart Grain Co meeting is 
Mid-Continent Grain C 

Mr. Anderson, the 
entered the grain business as an ol non] 
fice boy with the former Hall-B 
Grain Co. in 1922. In 1938 he joined mn mac 
the Norris firm as a grain buyer and cond seminar 
head of the merchandising depart The final seminar 
ment. He is a vice president of the a.m. Jan. 22. The 
with a dinner party 


John B. Ronan mvention will 


members 
cookbook 
wdc ts 

will 
tour 


ment seminal 


[wo 
evening 
scheduied 


i proposal of the 


were K. S uffet will be 
and John Sta! ikfast 
o consider 


rth Dakota F 


‘ 


irm Bureau for lk 
beling the pe 


new pre 
reentage ofl 
hard wheat 
ind noodle products. 'The 
will start at 10 a.m 
will start at 10 
meeting will 
that evening 


iKe! run ind percentage of 


ironi 


close 


company 





M4 To End of Crop Year 
a | 


TT. HE flour buying activity which 
I breke out in the Southwest 
in the seven-day period ending 
12 and then spread to the spring 
irea generally filled out 
through May and 
sales in all 


early 
Jan 
wheat mills 
bakers’ balances 
resulted in aggregate 
of 6 to 7 million sacks. 
which started Jan. 6 in 
the hard winter wheat mills 
within a few hours to spring 
flour centers, finally coming to 
a halt. late and early Jan. 8 
Sales included a fairly substantial 
amount of clears and export 
flour 
Although 


rea 
Bookings 
area 
spread 
wheat 
Jan. 7 


some 


not on the broad scale 
cted earlier, the push resulted in 
ile of more than 4 million sacks 
of hard winter wheat flour and ap 
proximately 2.6 million 
spring wheat types. The 
springs included some clears 
port flour 
There are some independent buyers 
of bakery patents who remain to be 
upplied. But the consensus is now 
that bakeries are well booked 
through May. Many were apparently 
spurred by the prospect of tight 
flour supplies in the 
ahead, as indicated by the 
government loan im 


sacks of 
sale oO 


ind ex 


most 


wheat ind 
month 
level of 
poundings 

As a result of the increased tempo 
iles by mills of the South 
west amounted to 478% of five-day 
nillin compared with 140% 
of capacity in the 
Southeast ind 
mills 
Production by 


high 


of buying 


capacity 
central states and 
306 in the spring 
wheat rea 
mills of the U.S. for 
imounted to 110% of five 
capacity, compared with 
and 108% 


last veatr 


the week 
day milling 
118‘) the 
for the ec 


(Sec 


previous week 


mparable week of 


tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat 

ilthough not on 

reported the Scuthwest 
million 


flow 
the scale 
bulked to 
last 
75.000 sacks 
export 
bakery patents be 

of Jan. 6, ap 


ile her 
ippl sacks 
week, ¢ ibout 
were accounted for by sales 
The buyi 
ouple of chain 

irlier 
winter wheat 
Southwest 
de at $5.15 
ndard pa 
nal quota 


ctive e 


ne 
ugh Jan. 7, 
ny users ol 
spring flor hrot pl ind some 
even th 1M h all mills 
did not | spurt of 
spring flow ided_ the 
movement ot ti irgest mount of 
spring wheat clear n some time, 
generally involvir ! mill 
Family flour s vere slow, al- 
though there was eral agreement 
that December accounted fo: a fairly 
good run of family fk buying 
Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
amounted to 306% of five-day 


ll sales 


week 
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Flour Buying Spurt Extends 


Supplies of Bakers Close 








milling capacity, compared with 40% 
of capacity in the previous week and 
62% for the comparable week of last 
year. 

Shipments by spring 
for the week amounted to 
five-day milling capacity, 
with 92° the previous 
105% a year ago 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 


wheat mills 
1007 of 
compared 
week and 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-Ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
monufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











for the week amounted to 115% cf 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 93° the previous week and 
120% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the interior Northwest amounted 
to 119% for the week, compared with 
117% the previous week and 109% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 119% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 109% 
the previous week and 112° a year 
ago 

Quotations Jan. 9, 100-lb. cottons 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakery flour $5.56@ 
5.66, spring short patent $5.660 5.76 
spring high gluten $5.9606.06, first 
clear $5.484 5.73, whole wheat $5.56@ 
5.66; family flour, unadvertised 
brands $6.80, nationally advertised 
brands $7. 


carlots 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Hard winter 
flour millers of the Southwest 
completed their year's 


wheat 
almost 


sales activi- 


week. Another round 
of heavy flour buying by bakers 
brought coverage through the re- 
mainder of the crop year. Volume 
proved to be a trifle below expecta- 
tions, however, because inde- 
pendent bakers who were well cov- 
ered anyway refused to go along 
Sales last week totaled a little over 
1 million sacks, according to trade 
estimates. Percentagewise, hard win- 
ter wheat mills 178% of c 
city last week, compared with 39% 
of four-day capacity in the previous 
week and 19% a year ago. Only 4% 
of last week's business was accounted 
for by export or government buying 
The initiated by 
sales to chain baker who had 
the Decembe1 
purchased at 


ties early last 


some 


sold ipa- 


bookings were 
a large 
not bought in 
bulge, and who 
$4.65, bulk, Kansas City This 
purchasing spread to other chains 
who took on additional amounts rang- 
ing from 30 days to 90 days, which 
moved them well into a 
carrying charge period. Many inde- 
pendents also bought additional 
amounts, but others did not want to 
go along, perhaps not wishing to get 
into the carrying charge area 
There remains tag-end 
ness with the chains to be 
done, plus scme with the 
reluctant independents and those who 
customarily stick to a p.d.s. policy 
But for practical purposes, flour sell 
ing is pretty nearly over for the 
current crop year 
The government, of 
main a large purchaser, 
be export and family flour 
ind the aggregate of this will be sub- 
However, in no recent yeat 
have bakers covered 
well right up to the end of the crop 
and so far ahead. No doubt their 
enthusiasm for such a forward look- 
ing policy lies in the current high 
price of millfeed, which might nor- 
mally be expected to take a springs 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, ; 


Ss iles 
the 


basis 


some ol 


some busi- 
large 


business 


course, will re 
there will 


business 


stantial 
themselves so 


year 





Active Mill Demand, Moderate Receipts 
Push Durum, Semolina Prices Higher 


CTIVE mill buying and moderate 
offerings from which to choose 
pressed durum prices 4¢ higher in 
the seven-day period ending Jan. 12 
Semolina sales were slow, but prices 
were moved up 10¢ due to the pres- 
sure of the higher durum schedule 
Min- 


230 


Receipts of durum wheat at 
neapolis last week amounted to 
cars, compared with 365 in the previ 
ous week. Although durum mill pro- 
duction is not at the extremely high 
capacity level of several weeks ago, 
it is expected to rise, and mills have 
been purchasing wheat in anticipa 
tion of an increased run 

With durum prices now l1l¢ ove 
cvernment loan, mill representatives 
expect country offerings to come out 
more abundantly. 

Production by durum mills for last 


week was at 126° of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 101° the 
previous week and 128% for the con 
parable week of last year 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
Minneapolis Jan. 9 were as follows 
Choice No. | 
Choice No. 2 
Choice No. 3 
Medium No 
Medium No 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting 


The Northwestern Miller n sacks, based 
five-day 


amber or better 

amber or better 

amber or better 

durum or better 
2 durum or better 


NNN 
Nwwww 
4 


2° 


NmNN RR 


Q22O9® 


week 
5-day wk Whriy % 

a pro of ca 
pacity Guction pacity 
162,500 205,545 26 
162,500 *#163 444 01 
156,500 200,928 28 

Crop year 
4 
1959 
1958 


July Jan 
July Jan. 12 


*Ravised. +Four-day week 
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Millfeed Demand 
Declines; Prices 
Continue to Soften 


enc demand across the 
i country was hardly more than 
fair in the seven-day period ending 
Dec. 12. Weakness appeared to be the 
dominant tone of prices, although 
there were sporadic rebounds, par- 
ticularly in the Southwest. It was the 
second straight week of general de- 
cline from the peak price levels estab- 
lished late in December 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 54,325 tens of millfeed last 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 47,287 
in the previous week and 51,785 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


week 


tons 


i770 
Millfeed prices 
tinued to last week, the sec 
ond consecutive pericd of 
from the record levels previously es- 
tablished. Sacked bran took the full 
decline of $2.50, with a slightly better 
demand for middlings confining the 
weakness there to $2 

Sales were extremely 
week. Some supplies were pressing 
the market midway through the peri 
od, but a slight increase in bulk mid- 
dlings near the end Jan. 9 cleared 
out excess supplies. The demand wa 

iin slow Jan. 12 

Quotations Jan. 9: Bran 
16, standard midds. $434 45, red dog 
$567 59 


Minneapolis: con 
soften 


Bs 
decline 


slow all 


$44.50 


Kansas City: Supply and demand 
seemed fairly even in the millfeed 
market at the end of the 
period ending Jan. 12. Prices 
holding steady, after previous 
of 25¢ to $2 ton, and there was some 
strength indicated for 

Jobbers were not 
booking supplies, however, and 
ft the demand 


seven-d i\ 
were 
OsSSECS 
sacked shorts 
interested in 
most 
seemed to he c¢ 
from feed mixers whe, needed millfeed 
it the moment, or from the country 
trade buying sacked bran and shorts 
Millfeed is priced at about the sam 
level as feed 


some circles 


mine 


grains, so there is feel- 
ing in that the trend is 
weaker 

Quotations Jan. 12, carlots, Kansas 
City: Bran $43 @ 43.75, shorts $42.50 
13.25, sacked; bran $39.50 @ 40.25, mid 
dlings $40@40.75 $40.5 
11.25. bulk 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with offerings adequate 
Bran declined $2 and shorts $1.75 
Quotations Jan. 9, basis Kansas City 
Bran $43.25@43.75, shorts $42.25 


49°" 


ta. 40 


shorts 


Salina: Demand was fair with 
bran $3 ton lower and shorts down a 
like amount. Supplies wer 
line with trade 
tions Jan 


$43 @ 43.50, 


ibout in 
requirements. Quota 
9, basis Kansas City: Brat 
gray shorts $42@ 42.50 
Feed 
end of 
With the 
down sharply 
iks, small 
vanished. Southern mixe: 
buyers accounted for the 
with 


Hutchinson: 
ed toward the 
Start 
ind prices 


cember pe 


interest expand 
the week, afte 

10lidays over 
from De 
accumulations 
1 car 
bulk of 
mill door sales taking 
‘are of the Quotations 
9, Kansas City basis: Bran $43 
gray shorts $42@42.75. This 

i drop of $1.25 for bran 

75¢ for the heavier offal 

Oklahoma City: Quotations Jan. 9 
Bran $47@48, millrun 
orts $45.50@4650 


slow 


have 


business, 


residue 


sents 


straight cars: 


$46.25 @ 47.25, sh 
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Wheat Prices Strengthen as 
Rate of Export Sales Rises Curren 


A ‘TIVE renewal of export buying drop in premiums Jan. 12 was credit- 


ind some fairly good hedging to ed primarily to heavy offerings 750 
cover mcderately large flour sales cars, for the single day's trading. Of- 0) 
gave wheat futures a boost midway ferings, however, were well absorbed 
through the seven-day iod endin it the lower figure 
Jan. 12. Prices lost itt] team The period opened Jan. 5 with good 


however. as the active pace demand for 14% protein wheat and Continuously for Readers of > 
ng subsided somewhat , offerings were well taken on that a ae T0 uC lon 


support diminished date and on Jan. 6. The activity of 


A 


Statistical Servic 


prices of wheat futures cne buyer who came into the Minne- for More than Half a Century 
ere Chicago March ipolis carlot market at mid-week, 
‘ May $1.92% July coupled with fairly moderate offer- 
$1.82%,, September $1.84%, Decem- ings, caused the l¢ bulge in premi- WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
ber $1.89; Kansas City March ums Jan. 8 Fiour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
$1.91, May $1.87% July $1.79: The average protein of the hard western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output c 
. . j n th s r nt 
Minneapolis—May $2.055s, July $2.01 red spring wheat tested at Minne- wane the U.S. expressed alla 
September $1.97% ipolis last week was 13.99%, com- +e 
: ; . ‘ Q5< ' 7 mei 19s? week 
Export wheat buying was the most pared with 13.95% for the compara- — \orthwes: 852.215 633 414 
ictive in several weeks, with India ble week a year ago Southwest 1,463,362 318,298 
; e Saetae a, , Buffalo 563,374 554,229 
the principal buyer and apparent!) Premiums closed Jan. 9 at the Central and Southeast 593,486 462,722 
inxious to obtain st or avert ime levels as on Jan. 2. Ordinary Pacific ast 453,76 386 498 
ing the wheat famine reported in Wheat through 11% protein traded “8 


Sy 1 ‘ . Tote 3,926,198 3,355.16 72 283,897 
North India. Purchases by India fo1 it the basic May future of $2.06%; a8 . 


a *#Previou 


196 Percentage o ‘ S. output 78.6 78.4 ? ? 75 


the week totaled approximately 4.1 wheat of 12% protein was selling at 
million bushels, with active inquiry 1@ 2¢ over the May future; 13% was _ Estimated total U.S. production 4,995, 162 4,268,652 
? VW , a7 - c ‘ Accumulated total this month 6,062,326 1,067,164 
still under way for more wheat Re selling at 6@7¢ over: 14 ‘ at 11@12¢ — tod hotel Se ae 
the week closed over; 15° protein at 16@17¢ over; *Revised. +Four-day week 
Greece was also a buyer, and lifted 16 it 24@25¢ over, and wheat of Crop year flour production 
- : : ais 17! wtei t 32 33 *: —Percentage of capacity operated in 5 July | to 
150,000 bu. during the week. Paki- (ve protein at d2 1 33¢ ove! n. 4-11. *Previous Jan. $-12. Jan. 7-14. Jan. 8-15 ; Jan. 12 
stan purchased 1,750,000 bu ind Durum prices were up 5¢ for the 1959 week 1958 1957 956 1959 1958 
Yugoslavia was expected to enter the week. (See tables on page 8.) Northwest 09 112 } 88 20,074, 02 19,745,002 
= Win -« a . : ie - Southwest 133 108 7 99 39,488 05 36,197,833 
market soon The approximate range of cash Buffalo 140 11s > ¢ 5'321 55 i5'509 019 
Some of the rise in futures which Wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 9 Centra! and $. € 90 06 02 99 5.751.866 15. 190.055 
fic Co 04 97 ) 4777 04°? 
occurred midway through the period is shown in the accompanying table — - ; = eaaieed 
resulted from mill buying to , together with premiums and discount Totals is 108 ? 2,520,272 95,446,123 


Ja 


flour sales amounting to about 15 factors +Four-day week 
l 


6 million bushels of wheat. The i Ne. 1 Merthern er Me. 1 Berk Merthere NORTHWEST 
of wheat replacement, however, w Spring, 58 Ib Minneapolis 
disappointingly small, and failed 


ve any prolonged support to pri . , sverage 
Futures flattened out Jan. 9 I 1 eee 5ee. = aaa ro mm po o ‘ : sey weer 
n. 12 had generally fallen 5 t ew : Year ago 000 278,179 2¢ BUFFALO 
most back to the levels f Jal ‘ Prote _e —_ c. EF. 7,000 264 266 . 5-day week 
Some of the weakness was credit Ten-year average 99 os st . ’ 
t President Eisenhower's bud Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale *Revised. tFour-day week ‘wee va 193° 


48 


5-day week Flour %~ a 


Proteir output tivity 


by Jan 


Prote 
0 

message, in which he requested Dne cent premium for No. | heavy al interior mills in Minnesota 

ount each pound under 58 to St. Paul, North Dakota 


tantia reductions in federa 


spending and generally cited the i a P —s DNS o 5-day week Flour 
ol previous spending policies ; moisture >° ore > apacity output 
iate the farm surplus problen ‘ : 494 500 586,455 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
, ales irpius propiem otein 2 C 29'/2 Previous week 494500 *4461.776 s 
rhe government's Jan. 1 report of proteir 2 Year ag 464 65 504,174 eee 
of ‘ Two years ago 454 500 487.240 . Onnesses 
I ms at 96 OS 1 Oi : M , 
‘ api = it 456 Hard Wheat Advances Five-year average ssour 
bushels exerted mixed pressures ©) . Ten-year average 2? S-da Flour % ac 
ish hard winter wheat prices at *Revised. +Four-day week af utput tivity 
nsas City the week ended Jan je 43,75 593,486 92 
Ka ry he = ender souTHWEST on. 4 43,7 573.486 92 
port also estimated reab] ) ; 2 advanced ‘2¢ to 1l¢ bu. over the Kansas City 592.25 629 489 106 
. : . mt US ek. The sic g . pars 5? 583,192 102 
tion of the total t ! am vious week. The basic option gain 5-day week ° pooh cee ociglie a 91 
loan. a een 1) : ed 1s¢, and premiums were unchanged apacity v tag agers. 86 
oar to up ¢ Jean. 4 214.250 ? ' Jey week 
. . . . : . Previous week 214,250 
aed = A surprising development durin Yoar eee 287500 PACIFIC COAST 
Spring Prices Steady the week was the lack of buying in- Two years ag 287,500 bal M the Pacific Goast 
The cash wheat market at Minn terest on the part of mills. A sizeable 7\"° Jy ht. og 
yeé veré 
Ss was steady all ist week volume of flour was booked and an +Four-day week i eek Flour % a 
nctuated by a l¢ rise in premiums ccompanying increase in demand Representative Mills, Outside of Kansos pn a - 
8, which was followed by a cor- was anticipated. Only a few mill buy- City (Including Wichita ond Solina) “ $386'498 ‘aa 
ding drop back to revit rs were actively seeking supplies 5-day week Flour ™¢ r ag 323 314,922 97 
. apacit output pars a 34 2.997 5 
Jan. 9 and anothe ( leclin ! they wanted only the medium to apints 219 svi ° . 
12 ronger protein types. Other mills 
‘eipts totaled 1,488 for pparently have enough wheat con- 
2 


slightly above th 261 car ra ( » carry them through the remiums were quoted Jal y ell ffere for } protein 
rted for the previou wee] The next few months, or they see a pos- follows Ordinary 2's rs f ) ! Cl nd was fai 
ibility that prices will be lower | * March option ¢ ) “he narket developed a 
~ rotein 442% 2 re d as demand improved to 


wheat stocks on 


prices. Although beari n that it is 
the largest figure sin 1943, the 


ernment 
dication 


California, Oregon and Washington Mills 








Merchandisers and blenders absorbed 


I 
CANADIAN PRICE ower protein wheats, but demand rotein 84@18¢ over 50% | ! ver export sal ind the probabili 


\ not considered brisk 22¢ over; 13% prot 1 26¢ y of more interest in export markets 
ADJUSTMENTS ‘eipts last week amounted to 702 oy 13.50% protein 128¢ 01 OI hase irgo of white 
WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- mpared with 830 the previous in % protein 204 30¢ ov wih ! ht a cargo of ordin 
ures announced by the Canadian we ind 485 a year ago. Those who proximate range vf is iry hard winter, and Japan purchased 
Wheat Board and in effect Jan. 12 to | d for a greatly stepped-up move- wh ices at Kansas City . » of hard red winter, 11.5% pri 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- = ment of penalty wheat after the start hown in the accompanyins b] These constituted export sales of 
tition in all export markets except of the new year were disappointed in epee a 00 le e past 10 days. However, pending 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe were the volume > ial aca naa 93 . x] ive prices a firme! 
unchanged from the figures an Farm selling, or movement from verk and Herd 9 
nounced at all ports Jan. 5. The country elevators, did not pick up srk and Hard - 
levels now operating, with the pre- Cold weather and bad roads could 95 
vious figures in parentheses, are as iccount for scme of the la but Red 94 
follows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic others doubt the pace will quicken Red 92 
ports, 10',¢ (lle); St. Lawrence Premiums on ordinary were un- Red v0 
ports and Churchill, 10¢ (1l¢); Ca- hanged. On all other protein types At Ft. Worth No rdinary hard whea un aan. July-December 
nadian and U.S. Pacific ports 10¢ gains on the low side of the range winter wheat was selling Jan. 9 at wheat rece nspected for export 
(10¢). re te¢, while the high side was un- 32. 31042.32 rail basis delivered Texas totaled 37.5 million bushels, compared 
mmon points A premiun f 3¢ vith 69.8 m on bushels a year ago 


were in the market to covet! 
increased sales in both export 
domestic trade Farmers were 
nclined ell, but greater in 
in putting 
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Deputy Director. Appointment of Walter A. Davidson as deputy 
director of the Agricultural Marketing Service grain division was an- 
nounced by Oris V. Wells, administrator of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture agency. Bert W. Whitlock is director of the division. Mr. Davidson has 
been chief of the seed branch of the division and its predecessor organizations 


since 1938. He joined USDA in 1931 as an assistant in seed law enforcement 


Mills Visited. Calling on mills at Wichita, was Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers National Federation, Chicago. On Jan. 12 


Mr. Steen was scheduled to make calls in Portland, Ore., and on Jan. 13 in 
Seattle, Wash 


Kansas, 


PLAN CONVENTION—Among some of the men who have devoted a large 
share of their time and energies to planning for the Tri-State Bakers Assn. 
convention (Feb. 1-3, Hotel Monteleone, New Orleans) are the two pictured 
here. They are, at left, William L. Wolf, general sales manager of Wolf's 
Bakeries, Inc., Baton Rouge, La., association president, and, at right, Richard 
T. Parris, operator of the Pastry Shop, West Monroe, La., president of the 
retail division of the association. 


Bank Officers. Renamed chairman 
Bank of Minneapolis for Leslie N. Perrin, 
president and member of General Mills, Inc 
retired head of the department of agricultural 
Minnesota, 


and federal reserve agent of 


the Federal Reserve 1959 was 


" 
| nl ipolis 


Dr. O. B 


former board 
Jesness, St. Paul, 
f the 


year 


University of was reappointed deputy chairman 


New Director. Elected a director of Consolidated Bakers of Cana- 
da, Ltd., recently was Arthur Atkins, executive vice president and director of 
the Ogilvie FI Mills C Ltd. The announced by Oliver 
president of Consolidated 


election was 


Hancocks, 


Managers Named. 1 provide better service for its customers 
in the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has announced the appointment 
of four group managers as follows: Frank M. Scott, manager, utility 
Joseph N., Henry W. Schaub, man- 
ager, processing indu Bovim, 


Chicago area 
sales; 
industrial sales; 
Stanley E. 


Banky, manager, heavy 


stry sales, and manager, general 


industrial sales 


Oregon Visitors to WEI. Representatives of the Oregon 
Wheat and the Oregon Wheat Commission were in Chicago 
Jan. 10 to meet statf members of the Millers National Federation and 
Wheat Flour Institute. At the meeting were Richard K. Baum, Pendleton, 
Ore., administrator of the Oregon Wheat Commission; Frank Tubbs, Adams, 
Ore., president Wheat Growers League, and Clancy Jean, 
Pendleton, president of the league. The group discussed the 
league program with H. H. Lampman, executive director of WFI, and mem- 
his staff 


Growers League 


with 


the Oregon 


execulive vice 


bers of 


Warren J. McCoy 


Assistant to Pillsbury 
President Appointed 


MINNEAPOLIS Warren J. Mc- 
Coy has been appointed assistant to 
the president of the _ Pillsbury 
Co., according to Paul S. Gerot, presi- 
dent. Mr. McCoy was formerly public 
relations manager for the staff divi- 
sions at Pillsbury. He joined the 
company in 1939 and served in the 
sales department in Minneapolis and 
Chicago. In 1952 he became a mem- 
ber of the firm's public relations staff 
Mr. McCoy was born in New Rich- 
mond, Wis., and was graduated from 
Beloit (Wis.) College 


BREAD |S THE STAFF F LIFE- 


Joseph C. Heitzman, 
Louisville Bakery 


Owner, Dies 
LOUISVILLE, KY 


Joseph _ 
Heitzman, head of the Heitzman 
Bakery in Louisville, died recently in 
St. Anthony Hospital here after a 
brief illness. He was 69 years old 

The Heitzman family has been in 
the bakery business in Louisville for 
nearly 80 years. Mr. Heitzman’s fath- 
er, Jacob, who died three years ago 
at the age of 94, was the founder < 
the baking business. Two of Joseph 
Heitzman’s sons are associated in the 
bakery and a brother, Charles Heitz- 
man, is a well-known baker in Louis- 
ville who operates his own business. 

For many years Joseph Heitzman 
was active in the Louisville Bakers 
Assn. and had served as its president 
ind secretary 
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Brazil Receives 
Grain Sorghum 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of a purchase authorization 
under Title I of Public Law 480 to 
Brazil to finance the purchase of $1.7 
million worth of grain sorghums from 
U.S. suppliers 

Authorization No 
for the purchase of approximatels 
10000 metric tons of yellow grain 
sorghums, Grade U.S. No. 2 or better 
in bulk, grown in the continental U.S 

Sales contracts made between Jan 
13 and May 30 will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to im- 
porter f.o.b. U.S. ports. Shipments 
will be made between Jan. 13 and 
June 30. Purchases under this au- 
thorization will be made by: Comissao 
Federal de Abastecimento E Precos 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


28-18 prov ides 
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Kansas Commission 
Gives New Wheat 
Product Approval 


HUTCHINSON, 
a new wheat product, 
the Peoria, Ill., branch of the Mid- 
west Research Institute has been 
found acceptable by members of the 
Kansas Wheat Commission. Pilaf, 
plain and flavored with chicken and 
beef broth, was served members of 
the commission during a meeting 
here 

Pilaf is described by W. W. Graber 
KWC administrator, as “whole grain 
bulgur, with bran re- 
moved 

“Good,” 
lam, assistant 

“Not really new,’ 
Egbert, Ingalls, a member of the 
commission. ““There is less of it today 
but I can remember when we cooked 
ordinary wheat. We just washed the 
grain and boiled it until it swelled 
Pilaf 
major blocks 
Dean Arthur 


KANSAS —- Pilaf, 
developed at 


pre-cooked 


verdict of Carl Al- 
administrator 
commented G. W 


was the 


The cost of producing and es- 
tablishing a market are 
it was pointed out by 
D. Weber of the Kansas State Col 
lege school of agriculture, Manhat- 
tan. All members of the commission 
igreed selling the product to the pub- 
lic would require an extensive 
paign 


cam- 


9-11 as 
conventions of 


The members chose Nov 
dates for the annual 
the Kansas Wheat Commission and 
Kansas Association of Wheat Grow 
ers 

After the meeting, Mr 
Lloyd Barkis, commissioner, left for 
a conference in Washington on an 
action program for wheat exports to 
India. The American Federation of 
Millers, Nebraska and Pacific North- 
west wheat officials and officials of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Foreign Agricultural Service were to 
take part in the conference 

Dean Weber 
Jan. 15 on a 
India. He will 
combined Kansas, 
cific Northwest 
New Delhi 


Graber and 


said he would leave 
three-month tour of 
visit the office of the 
Nebraska and Pa- 


wheat mission at 





(Clive 
Salmon \ 
Noodle Rit. 


ra 
Bu 


JOINT PROMOTION—Lois Conway 
displays the four-color poster board 
available for 
ring promo- 
19-28 by the 


and recipe sheets now 
the olive-salmon noodle 
tion scheduled for Feb. 
Spanish Green Olive Commission, 
the Canned Salmon Institute, Car- 
nation Co. and the National Macaro- 
ni Institute. The new recipe combi- 
nation is being promoted as a Len- 
ten dish. 
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Donald Smith New Chairman 
Of Southern Bakers Assn. 


ATLANTA, GA. Members of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. have elected 
Donald Smith, secretary-treasurer of 
Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, to serve as 


ters, Butter-Krust Bakeries, Lake- 
land, Fla.; James E. Swan, Jr., Claus- 
sen’s Bakeries, Inc., Augusta, Ga 
(re-elected); Neal Timberlake, Swan 


Swan Brothers, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Howard Ellison, Modern Bakery, Inc., 
Harlan, Ky.; Phil B. Hardin, Hardin's 
Bakeries, Inc., Meridian, Miss.; R. H 
Jennings, ITI, Palmetto Baking Co 

Orangeburg, S.C.; Paul A. Jones, 
Jones Bakeries, Inc., Winston-Salem, 
N.C.; Cesar Medina, Holsum Bak- 
eries, Inc., Tampa, Fla.; A. G. Peeler, 
Jr., Bamby Bakers, Salisbury, N.C.; 
William J. Rains, Grocers Baking Co 


11 


Huntsville, Ala., was appointed 
to serve the unexpired term of Don- 
ald Smith as governor on the board 
for the state of Alabama 

A board meeting will be held dur- 
ing the 45th annual convention April 
2-4 at the Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla 

The four immediate past chairmen 
of the board acted as a nominating 
and elections committee with Wm. P 


Brothers, Knoxville, Tenn., and Chris Lexington, Ky.: Andreas F. Reising. 
Toney, Toney’s Bakery, Inc., Amory, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New Orleans 
Miss. La.; E. F. Tuttle, Merchants Bakery, 

Hold-over governors include A. E Inc., Norfolk, Va., and R. W. Wester- The mail tabulation and certification 
Beck, Beck's City Bakery, Inc., New- strom, Colonial Baking Co., Atlanta were handled by an accounting firm 
port News, Va.; A. B. Davenport, Jr., Hugh P. Wasson, Jr., Ideal Baking in Atlanta 


McGough serving as chairman. Othe1 
members serving were Sanford V 
Epps, Roy R. Peters and Ralph Ward 


chairman of the association's board 
in 1959. Roy Allen, Flowers Baking 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., the retiring 
chairman of the board, will serve as 
vice president according to the SBA 
bylaws. Benson Skelton, Atlanta, con- 
tinues as president. 





Mr. Smith, whose family firm in- 
includes bakeries in Mobile, Laurel 
and Meridian, Miss., and Pensacola, 
Fla., is a native of Mobile, where he 
attended United Military School. He 
married the former Genevieve Leigh, 
who is a graduate of St. Mary's Col- 
lege in New York. The Smiths have 
a son, Donald, Jr., 24, who is in the 
Navy, and twins, Norvelle and Jane, 
21, who attend college at the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute at Au- 
burn, and will graduate this year 

Mr. Smith's father, Gordon Smith, 
was the second chairman of the board 
and served in 1916 and again in 1917. 
He also served as chairman in 1922 
and again in 1923. During these years 
the office was termed “president.” 
Beginning with 1956 it was changed 
to “chairman of the board.” Mr 
Smith's brother, J. Roy Smith, served 
as president (chairman of the board) 
in 1935, and he is now president of 
Smith’s Bakery. Gordon Smith is 
chairman of the Smith board. An- 
other brother, Gordon Smith, Jr., is 
vice president of the bakery, and a 
sister, Miss Margaret Smith, is as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer 

At the time of Donald 
election as chairman, he was serving 
as a governor on the board represent- 
ing Alabama. With his interest in the 
Southern Bakers Assn., along with 
that of his father and brother who 
have also served as chairmen, an out- 
standing administration in 1959 is 
predicted by Mr. Skelton. 

The following bakers have 
elected to a 2-year term as members 
of the board of governors beginning 
January, 1959: 

Frem F. Boustany, Huval Baking 
Co., Inc., Lafayette, La.; G. G. Grant, 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta; Wm 
P. McGough, McGough Bakeries 
Corp., Birmingham, Ala., who was 
vice president in 1958 and was chair- 
man of the board in 1957; Roy R. Pe- 
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Roy Darham, Retiring Pillsbury Official, Admits One Failure 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 
Northwestern Miller Staff 

toy K. Durham, who has retired as 
technical manager of the flour quali- 
laboratories for the Pills- 
bury Co., Minneapolis, admits failure 
in only one of the many projects 
which he has undertaken in a busy 
life 

He admits that he has been unable 
to convince Mrs. Durham that Izaak 
Walton was not exaggerating things 
praised fishing by saying: 
‘Doubt not that angling will prove to 
be so pleasant, that it will prove to 
be, like virtue, a reward unto itself.” 

After the Durhams had moved to 
Minneapolis in 1949, Mr. Durham re- 
solved to prove to the then skeptical 
Mrs. Durham 
that fishing was 
every bit as 
much pleasure as 
Izaak had said it 
was. Mr. Durham 
persuaded his 
wife to accom- 
pany him to 
Baudette, Minn., 
for the opening 
day of the Min- 
fishing 
season - he 
Rainy River held 
promise to the fishermen for thei 
limit of the state’s No. 1 game fish, 
walleyed pike. He wanted Mrs. Dur- 
ham’s introduction to the pleasures ol 
memorable occasion 


ty control 


when he 


” . Siahdueenannieemnmn | 


nesota 


Paul L. Dittemore 


fishing to be a 
It was 
THAT TRIP, SO 
planned by Mr. Durham, 
to be a horrible nightmarish 
The Durhams, like the late 
Jacobs, “shoulda stood in bed.” The 
guide for the fishing trip out of Bau- 
dette was careless in his navigation 
of the launch and got over the In- 
ternational boundary line and into 
Canadian waters, whereupon a couple 
of Her Majesty's game wardens, like 
hungry falcons, swooped down in 
their seaplane, taxied up to the 
launch and promptly arrested all on 
board. The fishing party ended up in 
the office of a justice of the peace on 
the Canadian side 
After an afternoon of arguing and 
bickering during which all of the “sea 
lawyers” had their say, the owne1 
of the launch finally paid the fines 
| by the justice of the peace and 
unch and fishermen were al 
it back to Baudette. But all 


CAREFULLY 
turned out 
affair 
Mike 
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Roy K. Durham, right, who has retired as manager of the flour quality control 
department of the Pillsbury Co., and his successor, D. B. (Del) Pratt, look 
over facilities in the company’s research laboratories. 


was lost for Mr. Durham—his fishing 
tackle (which was confiscated by the 
Canadians), his wife’s confidence and 
trust in him as an honest man, etc 
Mrs. Durham's memories of that in 
troduction to fishing consist mostly of 
hordes of thirsty mosquitoes, great 
patches of sunburned skin, shert tem- 
pers, humiliation . and a very dim 
view of Izaak Walton and all of his 
fellow fishing enthusiasts 

Fishing, however, continues to be 
Mr. Durham's one enduring 
Flour has been and will continue 
vocational “Bull” 
Durham has sought, for all of his 
adult life, to improve the quality and 
baking performance of flour and he 
has had a lot to do with improvement 
of manufacturing techniques, too 


HIS LIFELONG INTEREST in 
wheat and flour began in the sweep- 
ing fields of wheat in Harper County 
in south central Kansas where Bull 
cot his grade and high school educa- 


avoca- 
tion 


to be his interest 
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tion before enrolling at Kansas State 
College at Manhattan, Kansas. The 
was known as the Kansas 
Agricultural College at that 
time, and Mr. Durham was among 
those pioneers who majored in the 
then infant field of cereal chemistry 
and milling technology, studying un- 
der the late Dr. C. O. Swanson 

His college studies were interrupted 
for one and one-half years by service 
in the U.S. Army during World War 
I. Immediately prior to his military 
Bull tock time out from his 
college studies to go to work as an 
assistant to Harry Weaver in Kansas 
City. Mr. Weaver's interest in the de- 
velopment of the field of cereal 
chemistry was responsible for getting 
a goodly number of young men start- 
ed and it was through Mr 
Weaver's activities that the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists was 
founded at a meeting at the Coates 
House in Kansas City 


college 
State 


service, 


also 


Upon his discharge from the Army 
at the close of the war, Mr. Durham 
took a job as chief chemist for the 
Weatherford (Okla.) Milling Co. He 
resigned that job to return to col- 


lege to complete the requirements for 
a degree. 

After graduation, he spent a year 
at the Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills 
as chief chemist. He resigned that job 
to become chief chemist for the Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City, a posi- 
tion he held for 17 years befcre being 
named as Rodney’s plant superintend 
ent in 1938. He continued in this capa- 
city for Rodney until 1946 when he 
resigned to become technical service 
director for the Millers National Fed- 
eration 


ORGANIZATION OF A MILL 
Sanitation program and conducting a 
sanitation 
various locations over the 
Mr. Durham’s first task in 
position as technical service director 
of the federation. The flour milling 
industry had set production records 
during the war years and those rec- 
ords were achieved by tacitly cutting 
a few corners on what might be re- 
garded as top quality. sanitation 
standards. It was the industry's re- 
solution to establish and maintain 
rigid mill sanitation standards and it 
was Roy Durham's job to implement 
that resolution 

The success of that program is 
evidenced by the comparatively few 
actions taken by the Food & Drug 
Administration against flour milling 
companies which adopted the sanita- 
tion program drafted by Mr. Durham 
and his committee 


courses at 
US. 


series of short 
was 


his new 


Chairmanship of the technical ad- 
visory committee of the federation 
was another of Mr. Durham's respon- 
sibilities during his three years with 
the industry organization. Sponsor- 
ship of basic research in the relation- 
ship of flour particle size and baking 
quality was one of the _ notable 
achievements. The research work was 
done by Frank Wichser and Dr. J 
A. Shellenberger at the department 
of milling industry, Kansas State 
College. This research project, more 
than any other, led to the develop- 
ment of micro-milling techniques and 
its accompanying air separation of 
flour 


MODERNIZATION OF THE 
MILLING research facilities at Kan- 
sas State College was another pro- 
ject undertaken during Mr. Durham's 
tenure as technical service director 
of the federation. Still another 
the establishment of a curriculum in 
flour mill engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, financed in part by 
MNF 

Mr. Durham 


was 


resigned his job with 


fk 


D. B. Pratt Named to Head Pillsbury 
Flour Quality Control Department 


MINNEAPOLIS—D.B 
Pratt has been named to succeed Roy 
the Pills- 
control de- 


(Del) 


K. Durham as manager of 
bury Co.'s flour quality 
partment. Mr. Durham, 
nation’s foremost authorities on cere- 
al chemistry, will 
age March 1. He will function in an 
advisory capacity until his retire- 
ment, and plans to continue his ser- 
vice to the food industry on a con- 
sulting basis after leaving Pillsbury 
Mr. Pratt joined Pillsbury in 1956 
as a technical consultant working 
with the baking industry. His most 
recent assignment was technical di- 


reach retirement 


one of the 


rector of the cake service section in 
the headquarters flour quality control 
department. 

A graduate of the University of 
Texas and the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, Mr. Pratt began his 
career as a cereal chemist in 1934 
with Tex-O-Kan Mills in Texas. He 
later served as director of products 
control for the B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago, and held the position of 
technical director, Omar, Inc., Oma- 
ha, before coming to Pillsbury 

Mr. Pratt has been active in pro- 
fessional organizations and is presi- 
dent-elect of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists 
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the federation in 1949 to become af- 
filiated with Pillsbury 

In addition to holding memberships 
in the flour milling industry's two 
technical organizations—the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
and the Association of Operative 
Millers, Mr. Durham also is a member 
of the following organizations: 

American Chemical Society, Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers, 
industry advisory committee to the 
Federal Soft Wheat Laboratory, tech- 
nical advisory committee of MNF 
Montana Wheat Quality Council, and 
department editor of Cereal Science 
Today, a publication of AACC 

Mr. Durham served as secretary of 
AACC 1923-1928 and was president 
of that organization 1931-1932 


HE IS AN HONORARY member 
of Alpha Mu, cereal technology fra- 
ternity, and of Sigma Alpha Epsilon, 
collegiate social fraternity. The Dur- 
hams have two children, Delbert, an 
engineer with Sheffield Steel Co., 
Kansas City; and Dianne, a 
ardess with TWA airlines 

“She and I both love all anglers 
they be such honest, civil, quiet men 

* So said the Milkmaid in Izaak 
Walton's “Compleat Angler” about 
men who love to fish. Izaak and Roy 
Durham would have been inseparable 
companions, had they lived at the 
same time for Roy Durham fits 
the milkmaid’s description: “an hon- 
est, civil, quiet man.” His fishing com- 
panions have learned that when they 
go fishing with him, time loses all 
meaning. The clock stands still 
as still and motionless as the water 
into which Bull hopefully casts a lure 
for a bass 

Mr. Durham's plans for the future 
include a continuation of his tw 
principal interests. He expects to re- 
main actively connected with the 
flour milling industry as a consultant 
upon his retirement March 1, and 
he expects to do a little fishing on 
the side. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF 


ELEVATOR SOLD 

PORTLAND, ORE The Union 
Pacific Railroad at Portland has sold 
a million bushel grain elevator for 
$500,000 to the Kerr Grain Corp 
Known as the Northwestern Dock and 
Warehouse, the grain elevator is on 
the Willamette River on a 3.5 acre 
tract. Built in 1923, it will be mod- 
ernized by Kerr and equipped with 
new barge and rail unloading ma- 
chinery 


stew- 
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Corn Price Stability Relies 
On Heavy Loan Impoundings 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Reasonable price 
stability for corn throughout the late 
winter depends on nothing less than 
corn impoundings from the 1958 crop 
of better than 600 million bushels, 
according to the consensus of govern- 
ment and trade experts here. 

The one redeeming hope for corn 
price stability even at a slightly low- 
er level is the fact that corn price 
support for the 1959 crop year will be 
generally higher for approximately 
85% of the nation’s corn acreage 

The corn price outlook is some- 
what different from that for the 
other grains and soybeans. In the 
case of these crops, either free mar- 
ket supplies or probable lowered lev- 
els of support for the next crop year 
will tend to pull down prices in a 
long, creeping decline. This overlooks, 
of course, transient flare-ups or sub- 
stantial bulges which could result 
from a major war threat. 

The opinions on the corn outlook 
are based on information which 
points up broad generalizations on 
price trends. The information follows: 

For the current corn crop year 
there was a basic supply of about 3.8 
billion bushels to which should be 
added an estimated 200 million bush- 
els from the Commodity Credit Corp 
surplus stocks. This makes a grand 
supply total of approximately 4 bil- 
lion. 

Allowing a most liberal feed use 
of 3 billion bushels for the current 
crop year, 240 million for food and 
industrial use, an additional 200 mil- 
lion for exports and possibly another 
25 million for other purposes, it may 
be concluded that there remains near- 
ly 600 million bushels which will have 
to be soaked up in loan coverage. 

Even if that figure is attained or 
exceeded, it is most difficult to see 
how the corn market can rise with 
any sustained buoyancy. And even if 
the market were to rise, it is noted 
that farmers with adequate supplies 
at hand will shift to substitute feed 
grains, thereby dampening any con- 
tinued or sustained advance in the 
corn market. 


Another factor which may be sub- 


ject to examination is the liberal esti- 
mate of feed disappearance of as 
much as 3 billion bushels this crop 
year. Government experts cite the 
extremely high quality of the 1958 
crop, and prudence might suggest 
that a lower level than the 3 billion 
feed disappearance is advisable. 


BREAD is 


> 

Leon Jackson Resigns 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Leon S. Jack- 
son, who has been in charge of the 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. in- 
surance program since 1955 and man- 
ager of the group for 25 years prior 
to that, has announced his resigna- 
tion. According to Mr. Jackson, the 
reason for the move was to enable 
him to devote more time to other 
activities in which he is concerned 


THE STAFF OF Lire— 





CCC OIL NOT TO GO 
ON OPEN MARKET 


WASHINGTON — Starting deliv- 
eries of cottonseed oil from crushing 
plants to Commodity Credit Corp. un- 
der the cottonseed price support pro- 
gram has given rise to rumors as to 
disposition of such stock. 

Some weeks ago reliable U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture sources said 
that such cottonseed oil receipts 
would not be thrown into the open 
market, and that if disposal measures 
were to be taken they probably 
would be in the form of donations for 
domestic and foreign relief, using the 
facilities of charitable organizations. 
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FIRST BULK TRUCK DELIVERY intey hen 


“or MEDAL BAKERS FLOUR 


bulk flour truck units are the 


following General Mills, Inc., and Cottage Baking Co. officials: From left, E. 
©. Outman, northern California district sales manager; P. M. Pence, sales 


representative; R. P. Ball, 


general sales manager, all 


of GMI; E. C. 


Friedrichs, president of Cottage; Joseph Thomas, chief engineer; Wade Glass- 
burn, general manager; and at the extreme right is Vaughn Ball, bakery ser- 


vice representative of GMI. 


California Firm Converts to Bulk Storage 


HAYWARD, CAL. Delivery of 
flour in bulk by the truck-load be- 
reality for the first time In 


when Hayward's 


came 
‘alifornia, 
Baking Co 
and storage equip- 


northern ¢ 
Cottage 
new bulk conveyor 


inaugurated its 


system has 
advantages of permitting 
effective sanitation control and 
costs through greater handling 
Cottage officials ex- 


ment, recently. The new 
the dual 
more 
lower 
efficiencies, 
plained 
As the a long series of im- 
provements undertaken during its 
56-year history, Cottage will now re- 
flour produced by General Mills, 
Inc., Spokane, Wash., flour mill, from 
large stainless steel tank trucks. The 
from Howard Terminals of 
load from Airslide rail cars 
flour to the modern 
it is pneumatical- 


latest in 


celve 


trucks, 

Oakland 
1 deliver the 

baking plant where 
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Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
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Treasurer and Manager 
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ly blown into two tanks having a 
storage capacity of 120,000 lb. each. 
Service Area Told 
A complete line of breads, pastries, 
cakes, sweet rolls and several special- 
ty products are baked and rushed 
daily to redistribution points in San 
Jose, Richmond, Concord and Vallejo 
At these points they are loaded onto 
trucks servicing more than 130 home 
delivery routes in southern Alameda 
County, Contra Costa County, as well 
as San Jose, East Oakland, Vallejo, 
Napa, Fairfield, Suisun, Vacaville, 

Dixon and Winters. 

The development of Cottage into 
one of northern California's leading 
bakery firms, parallels the residential 
growth of the communities served by 
its door-to-door delivery routes. Its 
modern history began .in 1923 when 
Edward C. Friedrichs returned from 
gold prospecting in the Yukon and 
purchased a small bakery business. 
Business flourished and, in 1939, a re- 
tail store was added to existing home 
delivery routes. 

The expansion trend was arrested 
by the years of World War II, but a 
sharp upturn in business volume in 
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the immediate post war years de- 
manded greater production facilities. 
In 1951 the present modern plant at 
Grove Way and A Street in Hayward 
started operations. 

E. C. Friedrichs, president, son of 
Cottage Baking Company’s former 
owner, viewed the newly installed 
bulk flour unloading and storage 
equipment as the latest and most 
significant step in the firm’s progress 
when he said: “We have accomplished 
another move toward more efficient 
and economic production methods 
with this bulk flour system. It repre- 
sents a part of a continuing effort 
to provide better products, at reason- 
able price levels, to satisfy the grow- 
ing demands of our customers in the 
many communities we serve.” 
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Cargill Plans Soybean 
Processing Plant at 
Norfolk, Virginia 


MINNEAPOLIS—P lans for con- 
struction of a soybean processing 
plant at Norfolk, Va., have been an- 
nounced by Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Fred M. Seed, vice president in 
charge of the firm’s vegetable oil 
division, said the company also plans 
construction or purchase of “several’’ 
procurement-station grain elevators 
at locations still undetermined in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware and North 
and South Carolina. 

The new extraction plant, to have 
an initial capacity of 7 million bush- 
els annually, will be built adjacent to 
a present 2,250,000-bu. Cargill export 
grain elevator on the Norfolk ocean- 
front. 

The official’s statement, which 
pointed out that soybeans are an in- 
creasingly important part of the cash 
grain production of the five states, 
said the network of new installations 
“will provide soybean producers with 
significantly improved local markets.” 
He pointed out that at present the 
area is largely dependent on over- 
seas export to provide commercial 
outlets. 

The processing plant will serve the 
growing demand for soybean meal in 
important poultry and livestock areas 
near the eastern shore, officials said. 
It will also provide soybean oil to 
edible-oil users in the eastern states 
and will export oil. 

“Plans call for completion of the 
plant by Oct. 1, 1959, to handle new- 
crop soybeans. Details of construc- 
tion, contracts to be let, etc., are 
now being determined and will be 
made public as quickly as possible,” 


it was noted in the announcement. 
“For SUPER Results 
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Export Program Shifts 
Move Market Demand 


To Commercial Stocks 


WASHINGTON — Export supplies 
of six additional agricultural com- 
modities are being drawn primarily 
from commercial stocks, rather than 
from Commodity Credit Corp. hold- 
ings, under shifts in export programs 
made by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture during 1958. 

The revised programs provide for 
shipment of commercial supplies, with 
the necessary export subsidies covered 
by “payments in kind” from CCC in- 
ventory stocks. Under former pro- 
grams, CCC holdings were sold to 
U.S. exporters at prices low enough 
to permit them to sell competitively 
on the world market. 

Wheat exports have been handled 
under the “payment in kind’ pro- 
gram since the fall of 1956. During 
the past year, a similar type of ex- 
port program has been put into full 
effect for corn, barley, oats, rye, grain 
sorghums and rice. 

While all the functions involved 
in actual exportation had been car- 
ried out by private trade under the 
former programs, an increasing pro- 
portion of the quantities moving into 
export had been coming from CCC 
stocks. For some commodities, the 
total had climbed to as much as 80 
or 90% of all U.S. exports in recent 
years. When export supplies were 
drawn from CCC holdings, there was 
little if any direct effect on market 
prices. 

Under the revised export programs, 
this trend has been changed. Export- 
ers now draw the bulk of their sup- 
plies from free market stocks, putting 
the demand in the market place 
where prices are made. Under these 
conditions, the market is encouraged 
to hold larger proportions of yearly 
production, cutting down on the flow 
into CCC price support inventory, 
USDA said. 

There is a gap between the sup- 
ported domestic prices and world 
prices for the commodities involved 
in these export programs. Some form 
of export subsidy is needed if U.S 
commodities are to hold a fair share 
of the world market. 





CCC-OWNED RICE PRICE 
METHOD CHANGED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a change in the method of pricing 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned rice 
for movement under barter and CCC 
credit sales. Instead of continuing to 
sell CCC-owned rice by competitive 
bidding, prices for barter and credit 
sales will be fixed amounts. The prices 
will reflect weekly export rates under 
the payment-in-kind rice export pro- 
gram, and will remain in effect for 
the period of the announced export 
rates on Which they are based. This 
change is effective at once and applies 
to prices for both rough and milled 
rice in the CCC inventory. Prices on 
specific lots of rice will be available 
at Commodity Stabilization Service 
commodity offices at Dallas and Port- 
land. Prices are being set at fixed 
amounts for barter and credit sales, 
rather than by competitive bidding, 
in order to maintain a reasonable 
price relationship between these sales 
and commercial sales by the trade 
under the payment-in-kind export 
program, USDA said. 
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. ° ° 1,449 million bushels (November esti- 1957. These reductions are partly off- 
World Bread Grain Production in 1958 mate) surpasses the 1947 record by g 3 i substantial gain in Italy's 
90 million bushels productio 
A ed ted L ] FAS S t The situation in Canada, in con- -rodu n of wheat in Easter 
t Unprec en eve ’ ta es trast, was one of considerably below- Europe mated at 500 million 
average yields and smaller acreag¢ ushe well below the large 1957 
The harvest of 369 million bushels h but slightly above the 1950 
was about the same as in 1957 and > verage. The greatest reduction is 
about a third below the 1950-54 aver reported for Yugoslavia, where the 
age. The third largest wheat p1 ‘rop of 88 million bushels is almost 
ducer of the area, Mexico, had a lat ourth less than the record crop 
crop. Though less than the record n 1957. Substantial reductions are 
harvest in 1957, this is more t reported for Hungary and Ru 
The current estimate of world rye double the average for 1950-54 


The current estimate is well above Production in 1958 is 1.47 billion m ; 
the preliminary forecast, mainly be- bushels, the largest outturn of any Wheat production in Europe is now 7 gto “tet re heer 
cause of increases for the Soviet Un- recent year, though somewhat below = gctimated at 1.830 million bushel : a oe SS 
ion. Very large crops are indicated’ the level of the prewar period. Rye 145 million bushels less than the 
for that area despite unfavorable acreage has been decreasing and is) ord crop there in 1957. It 
weather at harvest time in eastern now sharply less than 10 years ago well above average, however. Th sel te~ iene iam tele ieee 
regions Wheat production in North Amer- tal for Western Europe is placed at ys : - teeny pole: the paren ta 
The large Soviet crop appears like- ica in 1958 reached a new high of 1,330 million bushels, sharply above crop of 282 million bushels is sharply 
ly to cdfer greater competition for 1.865 million bushels mainly because the average of 1,150 million and only ; . 
wheat markets than heretofore. A of record yields in the U.S. U.S. acre- moderately below the 1,369-millio: 
crop of the size estimated would ex- age, though above a year previous bushel record in 1957. France 
ceed normal domestic consumption was well below average. Harvested counts for most of the reduction, wit ‘he Sovie Tnion set a new high 
Part, however, may be stockpiled acreage of 53.6 million acres was 15% the 1958 crop officially estimated at or wh yroduction in 1958. An ex 
North America, with its record sup-_ less than the 1950-54 average. Yields 350 million bushels, compared with | rowing season, after a late 
plies, will be competing for markets averaged 27 bu. acre compared with record in 1957 of 407 million. Spain's . brought yields well above av 
as will Australia and Argentina. The 21.7 bu. in 1957 and the 1950-54 aver- crop is also down—162 million bush erage. Official estimates of the har 
wheat crop now being harvested in age of 17.3 bu. U.S. production of els, compared with 180 million in are not released but available in- 
those Southern Hemisphere countries 
is larger than in 1957. This is espe- 
cially true of Australia, where pro- 
duction is expected to be more than 


double the small 1957 outturn 

World wheat production is now 
estimated at 8.7 billion bushels, 900 
million bushels above the previous 
record in 1956. New highs were reach- 


ed in North America and Asia, but 
the greatest increase was in the 


W ASHINGTON—World bread Soviet Union. Record yields in the 
grain production in 1958 is at an un- U.S. accounted for North America’s 
precedented level, according to re- large harvest, since Canada’s crop 
vised estimates by the Foreign Agri- was well below average. Asia’s high 
cultural Service of the U.S. Depart- total is mainly attributed to a record 
ment of Agriculture. Production of crop in Mainland China 
wheat and rye combined is now placed Rye Estimate 
at 302 million short tons, exceeding . 
the previous record in 1956 by 10%. 


European Estimate production in Europe is esti 


where rye production has al 
ways 
Western Europe. Conditions were 


been f more importance than 


re 


Russian Production 
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Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 3,800,000 Bus. 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
gtowing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four south- 
western states and maintain large terminal 
storage facilities. Total elevator capacity 
of 9,000,000 bushels in the Southwest. Call 
us for your wheat and coarse grain require- = ——_ 


ments. BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN « OATS « FEED GRAINS 


John J. Barabino 
SALES ENGINEER—John J. Bara- 
bino, who for the past 10 years was 
associated with Petersen Oven Co., 


Franklin Park, IIL, has been appoint- 
ed a sales engineer for the food ma- 
chinery division of Baker Perkins, 
Inc., Saginaw, Mich. According to 
Claud Bryson, vice president in 
charge of food machinery sales, Mr. 

will make the New York 


Barabino 

office of Baker Perkins his headquar- 

ters. His new territory will include GRAIN COMPANY 

certain specified accounts in New 

York and New Jersey for all food KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 


machinery and allied equipment, in- KANSAS CITY Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


cluding the Petersen line, now being 


built by Baker Perkins. He also will 

operate as sales manager covering © NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS © PEKIN, ILL. 

the Roast-N-Bake, revolving and @ ST. LOUIS WINNIPEG @ GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. Total Elevator Capacity 
standard Ec-Tri-Flex ovens (designs @ TOLEDO e CHICAGO @ BURLINGTON, IOWA 

by Petersen) with a jobber organi- @ BUFFALO ® BALTIMORE @ ELIZABETH CITY, N.C. 


zation throughout the entire U.S. @ MEMPHIS © PEORIA LIVERPOOL 30,000,000 Bud. 


Prior to joining Petersen, Mr. Bara- ® OMAHA @ DULUTH 
bino owned and operated a baking ad , 


concern, 
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formation points to a record crop, 
possibly around 2.3 billion bushels. A 
crop of that magnitude was possible 
because of good-to-excellent growing 
conditions throughout the area. Ab- 
sence of drouth in the large sub- 
humid zone, where some degree of 
drouth is usual, was a favorable cir- 
cumstance, as well as a very low per- 
centage of winter kill. Bad weather 
at harvest time in the east threaten- 
ed losses, but adoption of the Ameri- 
can practice of two-stage harvesting, 
or windrowing and drying before 
combining, apparently reduced losses 
Probably the was in 
quality of the grain 

tye production in the Soviet Un- 
ion is unofficially estimated at rough- 
ly 675 million bushels. Rye acreage 
apparently been reduced in re- 
years; some shift from rye to 
grain acreage is believed to 
taken place. Yields this year 
to be large for both wheat 


greatest loss 


has 
cent 
other 
have 
appeal 
and rye 
Asian Crop Report 

Wheat production is at a new high 
in Asia because of the record harvest 
reported for Mainland China. Most 
other Asiatic countries report smaller 
crops than in 1957. The present 
estimated total of 1,970 million bush- 
above the 1950-54 average 
importance except in 
the current crop is 


els is 12% 
tye is of no 
Turkey, where 
below average 

Africa’s wheat crop is estimated at 
195 million bushels, 10 million above 
the 1957 harvest. A substantial in- 
crease in Morocco’s crop more than 
offset reductions in most other coun- 
tries. Rye is of minor significance in 
the area 

South America is expected to have 
wheat harvest 
favorable condi- 
Argentina. The harvest now 
way in that country is fore- 
it 225 million bushels, compared 
million last year and the 
216 million. The 


in above-average 
mainly 

tions in 
under 
cast 

with 214 
1950-54 


because of 


average of 
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Argentine rye crop is also expected 
to be up. Unofficial estimates place it 
about 30 million bushels, compared 
with 25 million last year. 
Australia’s wheat crop is forecast 
at 210 million bushels, compared with 
98 million in 1957. Conditions have 
been unusually good this season and 
record yields are reported for some 
areas. Rye is of little importance 


Research Project 
At K-State Given 


Financial Grant 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A $13,- 
600 National Science Foundation 
grant will be used to help to sunport 
investigations at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, on the nature and 
distribution of silica in plants. The 
project leader, Francis C. Lanning, 
and associates, have been working in 
this area for the past year and their 
findings were reported in an article 
on ““The Chemical Nature of Silica in 
Plants,” in a recent issue of Plant 
Physiology. 

The research team has found that 
silica deposited in wheat, corn, sor- 
ghum, sunflowers and bamboo is opal, 
while silica in lantana is both opal 
and quartz. By means of spodograms 
and microscopic examinations they 
have determined actual patterns and 
particle sizes of silica deposits in 
these plants. 

Mr. Lanning, a chemist, said abun- 
dant deposits of silica occur in many 
plants. While silica does not appear 
to be essential for most plants, there 
is considerable evidence that silica 
deposits in certain plants are respon- 
sible for the resistance these plants 
have to insect pests and diseases. 

Mr. Lanning plans a_ broad ap- 
proach to his subject, and will work 
with many different plants. He will 
determine the location and pattern of 
silica deposits, and will study the ef- 
fect of other soil factors on absorp- 
tion of silica by plants. The National 
Science Foundation grant is to cover 
work over a three-year period 


_ BREAD OF LIFE 


Port of Buffalo 
Receives Less Grain 


During 1958 Season 


BUFFALO-—Shipments of grain in- 
to the port of Buffalo during the 1958 
Great Lakes navigation were 
down nearly 15% from a year 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange has re 
ported. The decline in the 1958 navi- 
gation season followed a drop of 12% 
in grain receipts that occurred dur- 
ing the 1957 navigation season. 

The Corn Exchange placed 1958 
grain receipts in the port of Buffalo 
at 97,587,789 bu. This compared with 
114,336,758 bu. shipped to Buffalo in 
the 1957 navigation season 

Duluth, Minn., again was the prin- 
cipal point of origin for the grain 
shipped to Buffalo in 1958, accounting 
for 71,792,304 bu. Chicago sent 13,- 
314,232 bu. to Buffalo. 

Total grain shipments to Buffalo 
include 11,649,170 bu. that are stored 
in Buffalo's 29-vessel winter storage 
fleet. 
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RYE FLOUR 


100 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








ALTON, ILL.—A 1.5-million-bushel 
addition, pictured at left, to the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. mill in Alton 
now reaches 240 ft. above the banks 
of the Mississippi River. The new ele- 
vator will provide additional storage 
space for wheat varieties required for 
uniform blending of flour and for 
grain merchandising, a spokesman for 
Russell-Miller said 

Dock facilities, far left, for barge 
shipment of outbound grain and flour, 
and inbound shipments of grain from 
producing areas are being construct- 
ed. The dock will consist of three 
large cells made of sheet piling filled 
with crushed rock and capped with 
concrete, and four wood-pile clusters. 
A marine leg and loading equipment 
located on top of the center cell will 
connect to the receiving house. 

Grain, after having been hoisted to 
the receiving house, will be placed on 
a conveyor belt running to the new 
storage elevators. The marine leg can 
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transfer grain at a capacity of 20,000 
bu./hr 

Edward E. Powers, Russell-Miller 
vice president and manager of the 
mill, said that the new storage space 
will be ready by May 1 and will boost 
the total capacity at the mill to more 
than 3 million bushels 


Merchandiser Named 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harry B. Stoker, 
Jr., has been transferred as a grain 
merchandiser to the new Alton, IL, 
terminal facilities of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., William M. Steinke, 
president, has announced. 

Mr. Stoker has been a floor trader 
and merchandiser in the Van Dusen 
Harrington division of Peavey since 
1957, when he joined the concern 
Prior to that he was associated with 
Alastair Guthrie Vessel Brokers as 
assistant to the president. 





Total Dollar Volume of Business Done 


On Chicago Board Said to Be 30% Less 


CHICAGO 


depresse d by 


“In the past two years, 

the staggering build-up 
of government-owned surpluses, to- 
tal dollar volume of business on the 
Chicago Board of Trade has declined 
Robert C. Liebenow, president 
of the board, stated recently. 


30%,” 


“This is, I believe, unalterable proof 
that the free market for America’s 
farm-grown commodities is being 
ruthlessly squeezed out of existence 
by government competition. This has 
occurred because the federal support 
program for agriculture has painfully 
failed to control and eliminate sur- 
pluses. Thus, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. is strangling the free grain 
trade and costing taxpayers millions 
of dollars while providing very doubt- 
ful benefits to the farmers.” 

Receipts Decline 

Total dollar value of futures trad- 
ing and cash grain receipts of the 
Chicago Board of Trade for 1958 de- 
clined to $21 409,115,000, a 15% drop 
from 1957 year-end volume of $25,- 
140,317,000, and a 30° decline from 
the 1956 year-end volume of about 
$30.4 billion. 

Dollar volume is computed by av- 
eraging high and low prices for the 


year, then multiplying by bushels 
traded. In major grains, 1958 high 
and low prices were: Wreat, 2295s 
179%; Corn, 135%,—10i.+s8; Soybeans 
240— 20675 

Over-all volume of futures trading 
in grains, including soybeans, during 
1958 decreased 11.8%, or 1,399,098,- 
000 bu., from 1957 and 20% from 
1956 year-end 

Actual futures trade, with percent- 
age of increase or from 


1957, was: 


decrease 


GRAINS 

3,970,707,000 bu. down 3.55% 
Corn 2,108,465,000 bu up 5.29% 
Oats 475,648,000 bu up 2% 
Rye 864,122,000 bu 7.58% 
Soybeans 3,041, 194,000 bu 29.8% 

Total cash grain receipts in Chi- 
cago for 1958 were 237,307,000 bu., a 
4.2% 1957. “The 
receipts offer one bright spot in the 
total grain marketing picture. A 
larger percentage of grain arriving in 
Chicago was handled by the trade, at 
no cost to taxpayers, rather than by 
CCC. This is a result of government 
adoption of trade-advocated policies 
during this past vear,”’ Mr. Liebenow 
concluded 


Wheat 


down 


down 


increase over cash 
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West Virginia Pulp 
Sets Sales Record; 


Plans Expansion 


NEW YORK 
Virginia Pulp & 
fiscal year ended 
reached a new high of 
compared with sales of $199,954,000 
in fiscal 1957. David L. Luke, presi- 
dent, in his annual report to stock- 
holders, credited a large measure of 
the increased sales to West Virginia's 
converting operations, which now 
manufacture into finished products 
nearly 25% of the company’s output 
of paper and paperboard 

Mr. Luke stated that the company 
is planning further expansion of its 
converting operations in 1959. Ac- 
cording to the report, West Virginia's 
converting operations benefited from 
two products introduced during 
the year: Clupak stretchable paper 
kraft grades of which are being used 
in the manufacture of multiwall and 
grocery and coated bleached 
board, which is being widely used in 
folding cartons 

Mr. Luke said that production of 
Clupak paper is being stepped up by 
the addition of a extensible 
unit on a kraft machine at Charles- 
ton, S.C., giving the company a po- 
tential capacity of 180,000 tons a year 


Total sales of West 

Paper Co. in the 
Oct. 31, 1958, 
$208,109,000, 


new 


bags, 


second 


Earnings Decline 

Reflecting the temporary weakness 
of the general economy last year, 
West Virginia earnings declined from 
$12,694,000, equal to $2.38 a share in 
1957. to $9.575.000. or $1.78 a share 
for the year now ended. Other fac- 
tors which contributed to the lower 
earnings, Mr. Luke said, were in- 
creased depreci ition, extra operating 
incident to an active construc- 
tion program, intensified marketing, 
and product development and re- 
search 


costs 


A major expansion of the com- 
pany’s primary papermaking opera- 
tions is being carried out at the Luke, 
Md., mill, where a $50 million build- 
ing program was started in the past 
year The project will add two pape! 
machines at this location, doubling 
the mill's production of white papers 
by the mid-1960's 


Mr. Luke reperted that the com 
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pany had invested nearly $33.5 mil- 
lion in plant additions during 1958 
and indicated that a comparable out 
lay is projected for 1959 

Mr. Luke said the c 
plant at Torrance, Cal., established 
in mid-1958 for the manufacture of 
multiwall shipping bags, ultimately 
would become a focal point for the 
production of grocery supe! 
market checkout bags, shopping 
ind corrugated shipping 
for West Coast markets 
The California plant, the company’s 
first manufacturing operation 
of the Rockies, is one of four multi- 
wall operations established during 
the past year. The other plants are 
located at New Orleans, St 
ind Wellsburg, W. Va 

In addition to multiwall bags, the 
company expanded its converting op- 
into the grocery bag and 
box fields during the year 
Virginia has manufactur 
rrugated shipping containers 
1953, through its Hinde & 
Dauch Division, which operates 15 
box factories in the Midwest and 
along the Atlantic Coast as far south 
is North Carolina 

The company began making g 
cery bags for national distribution at 
plant started last January at 
Charleston. Since the startup, the 
original capacity of the bag plant has 
doubled and will be i 
further to meet a growing demand 
Mr. Luke said 

The operations of Virginia Foldin 
30x Co., Richmond, Va., a subsidiary 
acquired early in 1958 ire being 
broadened into irkets Mr 
Luke 


mpany’s new 


bags, 
b is 


containers 


west 


Louis 


erations 
folding 
West 
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been 


since 
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been ncreased 


other n 
said 

Pilot Equipment 
The report disclosed that the com 
pilot cap 
stretch into paper in 


pany now has 
ible of 


in Ist 


equipment 
putting 


} 


tropic pattern in equal 


stretch in all directions 


grades of C 


imount of 
The stretch in present 
pak is largely one way, in the ma 
chine direction. This advance adds 
not only to the paper's toughness 
but broadens its versatility to a point 
where future applications could be 
almost limitless, the report said 

paperboard 
addi 
a second special coating unit 
Covins 
principal 


Production of coated 


increased by the 


, 
ilso is 


tion of 
on a paperboard machine at 
ton, Va., mill, which is the 


being 


producer of bleached boards for the 
company 

A third product introduced 
during the year is flakeboard, a wood 
product made from wood flakes bond 
ed by synthetic resins, which is 
formed into sn 
measuring 4 ft 
is bei! 


new 


~oth-surfaced boards 
by 8 ft. This product 
manufactured in a new $1 
million plant at Tyrone, Pa whi 

began operations last summer 


Cincinnati Board of 


Trade Elects Officers 
CINCINNATI—-Officials and dit 
tors of the Cincinnati Board of Trac 
were reelected at the annual meetir 
held recently umed for 

three-year lobert 
Earls Early & Daniel 
Fedde rs ‘ H Fedd 
H. Heille, Cincinnati 
Co Henry Nagel Henr 
Sons in R B Williams 
Gamble C 

Officers for the coming 
E. P. Henderson, Schenley Distillers 
Inc., president; Mr. Early, first 
president Mi Heille second 
president Raymond Fledderm 
Archer-Daniels-Midland 
tary, and Donald Speake 
Mills In tre 
Bache & Co was 


al manager 


Directors n 


terms are 
yeal are 


isurel 


Economist to Speak 
At Northwest Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr 
Berg, head of the department of ag- 
ricultural economics at the University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul, will speak at 
Jan. 19 of the Northwest 
Assn. He will 
outlook for 


Sherwood O 


a meeting 
Feed Manufacturers 
discuss the agricultural 
1959 

The meeting will be held at th 
Calhoun Beach Hotel in Minneapolis 
starting with a hour at 5:30 
p.m. Dinner will be at 7 p.m., and the 
talk will follow 


social 


Good Start Made 


BELGRADI 


iin Was 


Yugoslavia’s winter 
seeded on schedule and 
ted well. Virtually all the 
intended for winter grains 
d at report. In the 
rain area of the Vojvod- 
285,009 acres were 
Italian varieties of 
deep plowing and 
which 


latest 


seeded 
1-vielding 
good 

has 


after 

:ed preparation 
proved its worth in recent 
Wheat fields in the Vojvodina 
developed well and the 
ported excellent 
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Characteristics of top quality bakery flours 


vary gradually over the years, as scientific 


knowledge 


grows 


and baking processes 


develop. But there is one thing unchanging 
—that’s the quality tradition of more than 
half a century that stands behind POLAR 


BEAR flour. 
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ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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Yugoslav Officials 
Hope Italian Seed 
Will Up Wheat Yield 


BELGRADE — Yugoslav officials 
are optimistic about the prospect for 
increasing wheat production by using 
Italian varieties of seed. They believe 
the use of such seed will make it 
possible to achieve the goals of the 
5-year plan and of the Federal Cham- 
ber of Agriculture. The chamber is 
striving to increase wheat production 
to 4.3 million metric tons by 1961, and 
4.7 million tons by 1962. 

Yugoslav plans call for 1,976,800 
acres to be planted in Italian wheat. 
This is expected to produce 3.2 mil- 
lion tons. Plans also call for 2,471,000 
acres of domestic wheat which could 
produce 1.5 million tons. Average 
yields on state farms encourage be- 
lief that these goals can be attained 

Fears of Yugoslav agricultural sci- 
entists that bread produced from 
high-yielding Italian wheat would be 
inferior have not been borne out by 
tests conducted so far. 

Because of a cold, wet spring fol- 
lowed by a dry summer and a drouth 
in southern Yugoslavia, the country’s 
1958 wheat crop is estimated at only 
88.2 million bushels, compared with 
114 million in 1957 and the 1950-54 
average of 80 million. More than 1.1 
million tons will have to be imported 
in 1958-59. About 7.3 million bushels 
have been purchased from the Soviet 
Union. The balance will be imported 
from the U.S., mainly under Public 
Law 480. 

The harvested area in high-yielding 
Italian wheat varieties increased from 
2,500 acres in 1957 to about 98,800 
acres for the 1958 crop. The plan was 
to sow about 741,000 acres to such 
wheat last fall for the 1959 harvest, 
but only about 680,000 acres are be- 
lieved to have been seeded. The short 
fall is attributed to a shortage of 
tractors and tractor plows 

Yugoslav farmers can 
high-yielding Italian seed only by 
signing a contract whereby the 
operative will deep plow; supply fer- 
tilizers for application at prescribed 
rates and combine or thresh the crop 
if the grower desires. The grain is 
marketed through the cooperative, 
which retains from the its 
payment for service, supplies, advice 
and any credit advanced. 
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New York Bakers 


Nominate Directors 


NEW YORK—The Bakers Club, 
Inc., New York, recently nominated 
several directors as replacements for 
those whose terms expire in January 

Nominated were: R. E. Duvernoy, 
A. C. Ebinger, E. F. Holterhoff, R. F. 
Kilthau, W. A. Sands, Jr., R. S. Swan- 
son, H. Waitzman and Fred Weber- 
pals, all for three-year terms. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing, F. D. Fernan- 
dez was nominated for a one-year 
term. 
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Grandmother Runs 


Rustic Water Mill 


A remarkable grandmother who, at 
73, still actively oversees the opera- 
tions of her own properties, is re- 
sponsible for preserving one of Ken- 
tucky’s vanishing, rustic water pow- 
ered mills. 

She is Mrs. Robin Cooper, who 
owns a 240 acre farm, a herd of beef 
cattle, a stable of horses (which she 
rides with her grandchildren) and 
the Wolf Pen Mill, a century-old 
structure set in the wooded Kentucky 
hills near Louisville. 

Mrs. Cooper was widowed more 
than 30 years ago. Shortly after the 
death of her husband she came across 
the old mill, developed a deep affec- 
tion for it, and immediately moved 
her three children to a cabin over- 
looking the site 

Through the years, Mrs. Cooper 
not only raised her children, but also 
enlarged her properties to their pres- 
ent size. The water mill has always 
received her personal attention, for 
a while as a business, now as an 
avocation. For 18 years she personal- 
ly operated it commercially, grinding 
corn meal for the community. Since 
World War II she has run it only for 
a few friends and her family. Mrs 
Cooper still manipulates the machin- 
ery and grinds corn herself when the 
occasion arises. 

Two of Mrs. Cooper's sons, both of 
whom now have families of their own, 
live on her property. A third son lives 
in the large farmhouse overlooking 
the mill with his mother. 

Currently, the old mill, which is 
recorded in a deed dated in 1844, is 
down for repairs—a wooden collar at 
the center of the shaft rotted away 
and permitted corn to leak down 
through the machinery. 

So deep is Mrs. Cooper's affection 
for the mill site, she is making ar- 
rangements to have a part of it desig- 
nated as cemetery property, feeling 
that converting it to burial ground 
is the best method of protecting it 
from damage and misuse. She has 
already undertaken to cover the area 
with selected flowers toward such a 
time 


MILL MAY BECOME MUSEUM— 
Provincial conservation officials are 
considering the acquisition of a cen- 
tury-old grist mill as part of a public 
park project at Lowville, six miles 
north of Burlington, Ont. The con- 
servation branch of the Ontario De- 
partment of Planning and Develop- 
ment recently started a survey of the 
Twelve-Mile Creek watershed which 
services the mill. When the survey is 
completed, the local conservation au- 
thority will consider purchasing the 
mill, with the provincial government 
paying half of the cost of acquisition 
ind upkeep 

Members of the North Burlington 
Citizens’ Forum, along with George 
Bradt, 80-year-old Lowville historian, 
have expressed a desire to turn the 
mill into a museum for machinery 
ind furniture used in the district 
since the massive stone building was 
built in the 1850's 

The original building had a saw 
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mill on the ground floor and the grist 
mill upstairs. Everything but the 
three-foot thick stone wails were de- 
stroyed in 1938. When the building 
was rebuilt, the saw mill was elimi- 
nated. 

The structure was originally con- 
structed by Squire James Cleaver, a 
man reported to have a violent tem- 
per—as witnessed by the different 
shades of mortar in the walls when 
one crew would quit the job to be re- 
placed by another with just a little 
different mixture of mortar 


““A Wheat Champion” 


Thatcher wheat, the variety which 
challenged the 25-year reign of the 
Marquis variety in 1938, has now 
given more than 20 years of service 
to farmers across the Canadian prai- 
ries. At its peak in 1953, Thatcher 
represented approximately 70% of all 
wheat grown in the West. But, since 
the development of Selkirk to meet 
the threat of race 15B, its impoer- 
tance has diminished in eastern Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba. Despite 
this natural swing to Selkirk for pro 
tection against rust, Thatcher, in 
1958, still accounted for close to 47‘ 
of the wheat acreage in the West 

This is more acreage than any 
other single variety, and comes close 
to equalling the acreage of all other 
varieties put together 

Noted with interest is the fact that 
the percentage of Thatcher seeded in 
both Saskatchewan and Alberta dur- 
ing the past year actually increased 
somewhat over the 1957 acreage. All 
this suggests that Thatcher, as a vari- 
ety, is by no means on the way out 
and that, actually, it may be staging 
a comeback. More than that, how- 
ever, it continues to form the basis 
of the main wheat breeding program 
in Western Canada at the present 
time W. G. Malaher, director of 
research, Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
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Sortieth ; Vaneversary ) 


Research and Consumer Service Units of 


AIB Pay Dividends for Baking Industry 


The story of man’s discovery and 
development of baked cereal foods is 
closely interwoven with his own de- 
velopment as a “civilized’’ human be- 
ing. Because of this, and because the 
deceptively simple process of baking 
has always been a fascinating chem- 
ical miracle, a vast body of historic 
and scientific literature has grown 
up around man’s Staff of Life 

For the observance of its 40th An- 
ninversary in 1959, and in reciting 
its service and accomplishments, the 
American Institute of Baking can 
proudly claim that its Louis Living- 
ston Library has the most complete 





EDITOR'S NOTE: This series 
of articles on the history and 
services of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking is being pub- 
lished to assist the AIB mem- 
bership committee in its cam- 
paign to increase membership 
support of the institute through 
a more widespread understand- 
ing of its vital importance as 
the baking industry's “Key to 
Growth and Progress.” 











collection of this baking literature in 
the world 

Founded in 1925, the library was 
given to the institute by Julian and 
Milton Livingston as a perpetual me- 
morial to their father, a pioneer Chi- 
cago baker 

During the years that followed, un- 
der the direction of Ruth Emerson 
and with the support of all AIB mem- 
bers, the library has grown and al- 
tered tremendously. But its aims and 
objectives have not changed. It con- 
tinues to be one of the strongest edu- 
cational forces at the 
America’s bakers, allied 
and scholars 

Statistically, and from a content 
viewpoint, it is as complete as possi- 
ble, containing nearly 5,000 books re- 
lating to baking, chemistry, fermen- 
tation and other subjects of direct 
interest to bakers. In addition, it has 
a complete file of baking magazines 
and has more than 100,000 clippings 
filed for reference. 

Students at the institute make con- 
stant use of the library facilities 
and so do bakers and members of the 
allied trades. Students attending the 
American Institute of Baking’s 
School of Baking are assigned 33 
hours of library research as part of 
their regular 20-week course. Stu- 
dents from other schools, colleges 
and universities take advantage of 
the materia] available to them in pre- 
paring theses 


disposal ot 


industries 


The “Package Library” Service 

A special and specific service is the 
development and distribution of the 
so-called “package libraries.” This 


consists of industry information from 
various periodicals, grouped as_ to 
subjects, volumes of books and an ex- 
tensive clipping collection all of 
which is packaged and sent, on a 
loan basis, to bakers, allied firms and 
research workers desiring such ma- 
terials. This service is also available 
to writers on special assignment who 
frequently call on the library for in- 
formation concerning bakery foods 

The library 
continue to grow, 
cials of the institute Howard O 
Hunter, AIB president, declares: “We 
will continue to give personalized 
service to all who come to us for in- 
formation. Thousands of individuals 
with interest in the baking industry 
can testify to the research hours we 
have saved them. In addition to con- 
stant service to bakers and the al- 
lied trades we have answered re- 
quests from doctors, from college 
graduates and from school children 
The library's information is available 
to anyone with a genuine interest in 
baking and nutritian.” 

In commenting on its service to 
bakers and the allied trades, Miss 
Ruth Emerson says that “The li- 
brary does not endorse or recom- 
mend the information it supplies. For 
example, we have numerous requests 
for information regarding the baking 
of specialty products. We may sup- 
ply a half dozen or more formulae, 
but the baker must do his own in- 
plant experimentation. We are not a 
research department; we gather per- 
tinent information supplied by the in- 
stitute and by other research divi- 
sions of food companies and we fur- 
nish it to those who request it.”’ 

The library can be all things to all 
people Miss Emerson 
who has been supervisor for 12 years 

“Most ot the requests we get for 
information are highly technical in 
nature; others are completely unusu- 
il. It wasn't long ago that the mas- 
ter of ceremonies for a radio program 
how many crumbs in a 
Our answer was sim- 
crumb surrounded by a 


and its will 
according to offi- 


services 


according to 


called to ask 
loaf of bread 
ple One 
crust 

“Not long ago an elderly lady found 
her lost daughter through sending a 
bread label to the institute's library 
The information on the label helped 
us localize the product and hence her 
daughter's whereabouts. We are not 
amateur detectives, but it was heart- 
warming to reunite a family 

‘Recently we were asked a 
what baffling question by a chef who 
wanted to establish a world record 
What,’ he asked, ‘is the weight of the 
largest cake baked?’ We told him it 
was 10,000 lb. He baked a six-ton 
cake to be used in Nanaimo, British 
Columbia, for a celebration—a new 
vorid's record!” 

The Louis Livingston Library is a 
good example of the institute's inter- 
related activities. It gains informa- 
tion from the laboratories, for in- 
stance, and dispenses this informa- 


some- 


tion to other interested institute peo- 
ple, such as students at the School 
of Baking. Through these and many 
other uses this quiet 
printed knowledge supplies the in- 
formation needs of the entire baking 
industry 


reservol ol 


Consumer Service Department 


A baker who has watched the op- 
erations of the consumer service de 
partment of the American Institute 
of Baking says in his opinion the de 
partment is somewhat misnamed. He 
says it should be called a “baker ser- 
vice’ department since it certainly 
is providing one of the most vitally 
baker 
service de- 
Mrs. Ellen 


services the 
The consumer 
directed by 


needed 
received 
partment is 


has ever 


Semrow. Its funds are provided by 
bakers who subscribe to the Bakers 
of America Program, thus consumer 
service is entirely a baker financed 
campaign 

Its effect, however, obviously car- 
ries over to the allied industries 
Aimed 100% at helping build demand 
for bakery foods in all categories, 
the widely diversified activities of the 
department  pro- 
variety of 
increased 


consume! 
mote consumption in a 
ways While 
use of bakery 


service 


this means 
foods, it also means in- 
creased use of all the ingredients 
which go into bakery the sup- 
plies which are needed to wrap them 
ind the machinery which is used to 
produce them 
Although direct 


foods 


support of the de- 
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partment comes from bakers, a tre- 
mendous assistance over the years 
has been provided by the allied trades. 
Through purchase and distribution of 
consumer service literature, through 
intensive support of consumer ser- 
vice promotions and through many 
collateral activities, these companies 
have demonstrated their belief in the 
soundness of the consumer: campaign 
by their enthusiastic help. 

Broadly the consumer service pro- 
gram may be divided into three cate- 
gories, all of which actually can be 
classed under the one heading of “ed- 
ucation.” These three are: 

® Production and distribution of ed- 
ucational] literature. 

@ Production and distribution of 
food articles which call for use of 
bakery foods. This phase includes the 
work of the test kitchen. 

@ Direct contact work through the 
headquarters staff and a staff of field 
nutritionists 

At the same time the women who 
make up the consumer service staff 
are engaged in a wide variety of ac- 
tivities which can hardly be classed 
in any of the three headings listed 
above 

The one best way to reach people, 
other than by direct contact, is 
through placing literature in their 
hands. Whether they be adults with 
a weight problem, educators who are 
responsible for teaching nutrition, 
teen-agers with dietary problems, or 
grade-school children, the problem 
remains basically the same. It is like- 
ly all of them have—or will have 
family responsibilities. The best edu- 
cational approach is through printed 
material explaining nutrition. 

Accordingly, much of the consumer 
service budget over the years has 
heen devoted to production of printed 
booklets, leaflets, brochures and post- 
ers and their distribution. 

Two items in the varied list of pub- 
lications stand out as by far the most 
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Colorful, fact-packed publications have been developed by the consumer serv- 
ice department, working with the Bakers of America Program, to lend glamor 
to baked foods and help bakers sell more of them. 


popular. These are “Eat and Grow 
Slim” and the “Wheel of Good FEat- 
ing.”” Each has neared or exceeded 
the ten million mark in distribution 

“Eat and Grow Slim” was designed 
for a very simple purpose—to keep 
bread in the diets of those people 
who are overweight and are trying 
to take off a few pounds. It also was 
designed as a guide to sound reduc- 
ing. The soundness of its approach is 
testified to by the fact that every 
booklet carries a statement from the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Assn. certify- 
ing that the nutritional statements in 
the booklet have had its approval. 

“Eat and Grow Slim” has under- 
gone two revisions in its life span 
of a few years. The current edition 
available to the industry is by far 
the best. Newer knowledge of nutri- 
tion is incorporated; new findings in 
the how and why of weight reduction 
are included and the approved daily 
diets include more bread and more 
of other baker products. 


Most Popular Publications 

The “Wheel of Good Eating” is a 
poster based on the “basic seven” 
food recommendations promulgated 
during World War II. In brilliant col- 
or, it pictures the foods which make 
up each group recommended for com- 
plete diet. It is, in effect, a simpli- 
fied “textbook” through which teach- 
can instruct children in the 
correct and complete diet. Naturally 
bread, as one of the recommended ba- 
sic foods, is prominent in this poster, 
which has reached into virtually ev- 
ery county in the nation. 

The “Basic Seven" now has been 
simplified into a “Basic Four” and 
the consumer service staff is prepar- 
ing a new poster, even more spectac- 
ular in format, which probably will 


ers 
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prove more popular than the old 
“Wheel.” It will be ready for distri- 
bution in 1959, a fitting element in 
the AIB’s 40th Anniversary celebra- 
tion. 

Food guides for school children 
are dressed up to have reader inter- 
est and to do a selling job at the same 
time. “Map Your Meals” is a color- 
ful leaflet which uses the road map 
idea to lead young people into good 
eating habits, with the basic foods as 
“milestones” on their march to health 
and happiness. “Score with Break- 
fast’ uses a_ basketball format to 
build the habit of starting the day 
right, with a: good breakfast which 
includes toast or some other baker 
product. 


Sales Help for Bakers 

The baker gets sales help from 
other publications. One of the finest 
booklets in the field of new and extra 
uses is “Turn to Sandwiches.” Others 
in the category of direct sales helps 
are “Toast Talk” and “Invitation to 
Dessert,”’ which provide new and at- 
tractive ways to use toast and baker 
desserts in meal planning. 

The supposedly little matter of dis- 
tribution is somewhat staggering. 
The consumer service staff measures 
its output each year in tons, and actu- 
ally in tons per month. This distri- 
bution of these booklets totals more 
than two million each year. A goodly 
quantity is sold to bakers for distri- 
bution to their consumers or their 
teachers; considerable is sold to al- 
lied people who distribute to consum- 
ers or to educators. 

Use of the material by state, re- 
gional and local baker associations or 
baker councils is widespread. These 
groups purchase booklets by the 
thousands and distribute them to doc- 
tors, nurses, dieticians and consum- 
ers. 


Flow of Publicity 
Influences Consumers 


Education can take many forms, 
in any promotional activity. The con- 
sumer service department of the 
American Institute of Baking uses a 
variety of devices to “educate” peo- 
ple into the facts, virtues and uses 
of bakery foods 

Literature distribution, by the mil- 
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lions and by the tons, is one method 
of educating the people of this na- 
tion to an appreciation of the high 
nutrition, the great value, the appe- 
tizing appearance and flavor of baker 
products. And food page publicity is 
one of the best methods to educate 
the consumer in all the benefits of 
bakery foods, by stimulating house- 
wives’ interest in the use of these 
foods. 
The Test Kitchen 

The test kitchen, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Ruth Clarke, develops 
recipes and menus. These are worked 
out on a home basis, which gives the 
products practical application. It 
isn’t theory when a finished item sat- 
isfies the critical taste and eyes of 
Mrs. Clarke and her capable assist- 
ants. 

These 
then pass 


and menus must 
the nutritional require- 
ments of Miss Norine Condon and 
must meet the approval of the ex- 
perienced writing ability and consum- 
er acceptance knowledge of Mrs 
Mary Kinnavey Moore, AIB publicist. 
Finally they have to get the nod of 
Mrs. Semrow, who has a thorough 
and excellent background in food pro- 
motion work. 

The results are evident to bakers 
in all states, yet in 99% of the cases 
they probably are unaware that the 
articles printed in their local news- 
papers, or in national magazines, 
were prepared by the consumer serv- 
ice staff. 

Here is how the baker, through the 
consumer service operation, is reach- 
ing directly into the home, getting 
immediate attention from the home- 
maker. She is inspired to use the 
recipes, and thereby induced to pur- 
chase additional quantities of bakery 
foods. 

The recipe may be a _ sandwich, 
with a new twist; it may be a new 
way to use a baker cake, a baker pie, 
sweet rolls or doughnuts. Whatever 
it is, you can be sure it is sound, at- 
tractive, and simple to produce in 
any home. 

The Untold Nutrition Story 

The publicity releases 
emphasize that there are factors 
vital to health in these dishes. The 
consumer service staff has been told 
by experts that the one greatest story 
which has not been told as thorough- 
ly as it should have been, is the nu- 
trition story of bakery foods. Con- 
sumer service staff members believe 
it is an integral part of their work 
to see that this error is corrected 

The food publicity operation in- 
cludes, aside from a vast array each 
year of food publicity as such, a 


recipes 


naturally 


The important place of bakery foods 
in all types of diets is forcefully pre- 
sented in such popular consumer 
service publications as those shown 
above. 
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Food page editors and educators 
throughout the country make fre- 
quent use of the popular “Food Sense 
—Not Nonsense” developed by the 
AIB’s consumer service department. 


series of feature stories under a 
standing head of “Food Sense, Not 
Nonsense.” This series, item by item, 
corrects false impressions about food; 
educates into good food habits; re- 
lates where, how and why specific 
nutritional elements are found 

It has been cited as one of the very 
best items of nutrition education 
produced in recent years. These 
stories are used widely by news- 
papers, on a continuing basis, and 
are scheduled to appear in months to 
come 

New Work in Color 

Expansion of use of color in news- 
papers has opened new avenues to 
reaching masses of people through 
articles which attract attention, and 
which at the same time, have in- 
creased the work in the food pub- 
licity department 

Over the years, the consumer serv- 
ice staff has made excellent use of 
such pages. The articles and photos 
which the department submits prove 
highly acceptable to the editors 

There are, of course, hundreds of 
other avenues which the staff ex- 
plores for placement of its material. 
Radio and television are used; publi- 
cations in specialized categories such 
as the “house organs” of business 
firms are a fertile field for articles 
on food, diet, nutrition and for spe- 
cific menus. Work with other food 
writers of other firms and organiza- 
tions is a constant and important part 
of the program. These people can 
suggest the use of bakery foods as 
accompanying items in their own 
menus 


AIB Representatives 
Contact Opinion Leaders 

Mention has been made in this 
series of articles that the best possi- 
ble way to educate people is by direct 
contact. On this premise the AIB's 
consumer service department estab- 
lished a field service for nutrition 
education in 1953 

This move was made possible by a 
change in the format of the Bakers 
of America Program. The program 
had been using a sizable portion of 
baker funds for national advertising 
A decision was made to shift to the 
current educational campaign and to 
allocate sufficient funds to retain 
seven women trained in the fields of 
nutrition and home economics. They 
would work directly with key people 
in the industry. 

In 1958, additional funds available 
to the program made it possible to 
increase the personnel of the field 
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staff. Currently there are nine women 
whose job it is to increase the pres- 
tige of bakery foods and the baking 
industry in general. 

Such contact work has carried the 
field staff into every state of the na- 
tion in the past five years—into every 
state university and state college; 
into private colleges, teachers’ col- 
leges; into the offices of state exten- 
sion services and their vitally impor- 
tant home economics departments; 
into state public health departments; 
into the offices of school lunch direc- 
tors. 

The total contacts with these key 
people during the past five years run 
well over 20,000. The addition of two 
members to the staff in 1958 means 
the annual contact total will be even 
higher in years ahead 

That these discussions have im- 
pressed educators is demonstrated in 
a variety of ways. The use of con- 
sumer service educational material 
has been stepped up. Educators are 
convinced of the soundness of the 
discussions and of the value of liter- 
ature. They request large quantities 
for redistribution to other educators 
in their areas. 

The writings of nutritionists and 
other key people in the industry show 
a greater emphasis on the value of 
bakery foods in the district 

And most important, they request 
the services of a field staff member 
in their own educational work. As a 
result, more and more frequently the 
staff members are participating in 
educational meetings as speakers and 
as lecturers in nutrition workshops 
In addition, they have been asked 
repeatedly to help get nationally 
known nutrition educators as guest 
speakers at state conventions of nu 
tritionists, dieticians, home 
mists or other such groups 

Last but not least is their appear- 
ance before large groups to give 
food-use demonstrations. Here they 
show to meetings of school lunch di- 
rectors, dieticians or other quantity 
food users, the virtues and values of 


econo- 


Nutrition demonstrations at state, 
teachers’ and other colleges help the 
AIB field staff in its job of “educa- 
ting the educators.” 


bread and other bakery foods in ac- 
tual use 

In 1957 
ture, using 
quantity 


demonstrations of this na 
bakery foods in large 
were given before audiences 
totalling 18,883. Keep in mind that 
each of these nearly 19,000 people is 
responsible for the daily feeding, at 
least once each day, of up to several 
thousand people 

The value of the work therefor 
extends to hundreds of thousands of 
persons over the few years of the 
work 

The demonstration 
ple but effective showing of 
make sandwiches in quantity, by the 
most efficient methods, or it may be 
a demonstration of how baker sheet 
cake, layer cake, angel food cake o1 
bakery item, can be used 
for a most appealing dessert in com- 
bination with fruit or ice cream. Ac 
tually the field staff now has 15 
different demonstrations, using a va 
riety of bakery foods, plus two film- 
strip presentations, 
and the other designed to help res 


may be a sim- 
how to 


some other 


one on breakfasts 


21 


taurant operators do 
sandwich making 


a better job in 


These demonstrations may run for 
a few minutes and can be presented 
on television interviews, or they may 
take as much as 45 minutes for a 
single exposition 

While presenting the demonstra- 
tion, the field staff member carries 
on a running commentary discussing 
the work at hand and incorporating 
nutrition education. The audience is 
not only impressed by the effective- 
and the attractiveness of the 
completed food item, it is also im- 
pressed with the fact that these prod- 
ucts provide much-needed nutrition 

Consume! staff members 
have called on and worked with state 
and groups of dieticians who 
work in or with a great number of 
institutions 


ness 


service 


local 


As is the case in every department 
of consumer service, complete detail 
as to the multitudinous activities of 
the field staff cannot be set down in 
1 few hundred or even a few thous- 
and words 
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January 


Jan. 17—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Jan. 19-22 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. winter meeting, 
Diplomat Hotel and Country Club, 
Hollywood Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Il. 

Jan. 21—American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual membership meet- 
ing, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; exec. sec., Thomas B. Wright, 
1000 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C, 

Jan. 22-283—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., winter convention, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Rondal M. Huffman, 141 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Jan. 23 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 138, Minn. 

Jan. 23-24—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wilmington, Cal. 

Jan. 25-27—-Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 
C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 

Jan, 29-30—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers technical-educational 
sanitation committee meetings, Ra- 
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disson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald 8. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Jan. 31—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. 
Howie, J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan 
Bldg., 123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


February 


Feb. 1-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Feb. 10—New York Section, Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Brass Rail, New York; contact, John 
T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Feb. 26-28—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., William A. Prince, Jr., Globe 
Woven Belting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

Feb. 27 — Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


Mareh 


March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

March 6-7—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hilton Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

March 10 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 

March 15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
bakers convention; pres., Harold Tice, 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 

March 20-21—Districts 1-2, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Wareham 
Hotel, Manhattan, Kansas; arrange- 
ments by Eugene P. Farrell, associ- 
ate professor, Department of Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 

March 20-21 — Districts 3 and 6, 
Association of Operative Millers, Post 
Tavern Hotel, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
sec., Dist. 6, Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 
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March 27—Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


April 

April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry Grady 
Bidg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 


April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bidg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

April 14 — New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Brass Rail, New York; con- 
tact, John T. Buckheit, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 


April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 24— Northwestern Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Jax Cafe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Ray H. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., 2010 E. Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 

April 25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Club, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Box 187, 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 

April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May 


May 8-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 8-7—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; 
exec, sec., R. J. Tarleton, University 
Farm, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 4-6—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
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Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 


May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ii; sec., Donald S. Eber, 689 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


May 13-15—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., C. L. Mast, Jr., 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 

May 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; chm., Gordon Nash, Pris- 
cilla Bakery, St. Bernard, Ohio; in- 
formation from: Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan 
Rd., Chicago, Ill. 


June 


June 7-9—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

June 15-17—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 


September 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore lfotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-StahIlman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIl.; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 
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Humanity’s Need for Freedom 
Will Bring Communism’s Defeat 


By Paul de Hevesy 


The development of Soviet economic power, and the threat inherent 
therein to traders in all commodities and particularly to grain and flour ex- 


porters, is exercising the minds of 


informed 


commentators and writers 


throughout the world. Mr. de Hevesy, who now makes his headquarters in 
London, was a member of the Hungarian diplomatic service for 25 years and 
was permanent delegate to the League of Nations and to the International 
Labor Office. He was a member of the wheat advisory committee and of the 
committee of postwar reconstruction of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London. His writings on wheat marketing, some of which have ap- 


peared in The Miller, have attracted world wide attention. 


The following 


article constitutes, in summary, his views on the current situation. In due 


course, Mr. de Hevesy proposes to publish a study 


upon which he is now 


working entitled: “A Plea for the Economic Integration of the Free World.” 


vy 


rome the European Com- 
mon Market nor the Free 
Trade Area, nor a combination of 
both, will meet the intended objective 
without the adherence of the U.S. 
All the 18 countries concerned should 
gradually coalesce into one economic 
and financial union, throughout which 
men, goods, and capital could move 
with ever-growing freedom. Sooner 
or later, the countries of Western 
Europe, of North Africa, and of South 
America, will adhere to this union. 
All these countries will thus achieve 
a prosperity that will put both So- 
cialism and Communism to shame. 

The slight economic recession, from 
which the Western world is now 
gradually emerging, was, in my opin- 
ion, mainly due to the prevailing im- 
pediments, within and between all 
countries, to free competition. The 
aim of this competition is to produce 
and exchange—thanks to that in- 
crease in efficiency which is the in- 
evitable consequence of free competi- 
tion—ever more, better, and cheaper 
goods, and thus to reach the highest 
possible degree of abundance and 
living. All this would be 
achieved in human freedom and in de- 
fiance of the socialist doctrine of 
regimentation 

There Is widespread 
the waste and inefficiency that impair 


good 


ignorance of 


the regimented system of the Soviet 
Union. No other country could afford, 
or would tolerate, the losses continu- 
ally incurred by the Soviet economy 
I cannot say how large these 
are in Soviet industry; but I can say 
that they are substantial in Soviet 
agriculture, and this in spite of the 
high degree of its mechanization 

On arable land in Soviet Russia 
one man, on an average, is sufficient 
to attend to only 13.2 acres, whereas 
in the U.S., on arable land, one man 
on an average, attends 64.8 acres, in 
Canada to 96 acres, and in Australia 
to 110.4 The primitive state 
of Soviet agriculture is shown by the 
fact that in Russia today almost half 
of the total working population is 
still employed in agriculture, where- 
as agriculture in the U.S. absorbs 
only 12% of the total working popu- 
lation, in Canada 17%, and in Aus- 
tralia 13%. All these figures speak 
for themselves. It that 
contro] is least effective in agricul- 
ture and animal husbandry and most 
effective in industrial production. It 
may be acknowledged that industrial 
production in Russia has achieved 
much. So did the slaves of antiquity 
But planners have no hold over peas- 
ants; for it is difficult, if not impos- 
to drive them to the fields and 
command them like soldiers in battie 
State control of a modern economy 
involves price-fixing, which, in its 


losses 


acres. 


state 


seems 


sible, 


turn, must finally lead either to eco- 
nomic collapse or to political dicta- 
torship 

I foresee that Hungary will once 
again be drawn to the West by the 
irresistible attraction of the liberal 
and beneficent capitalism of the mod- 
ern order. One can take comfort in 
the result of the Austrian parlia- 
mentary elections held immediately 
after the withdrawal of the Russian 
army. Only 3% of the electorate then 
voted Communist, in spite of the in- 
tense and incessant propaganda to 
which the Austrians had been sub- 
jected during several years of Rus- 
sian occupation. I have no doubt that 
as their upheaval of 1956 indicates 
the Hungarian people, voting in abso- 
lutely free elections, would inflict a 
crushing defeat on Communism 


Freedom Will Win 
The 


system ol 


present social and economic 


Russia may prove to be 


stage, since the 
individual 


may be 


only a transitional 

attempt to suppress 
dom of thought and 
defeated by the very 
thoroughness of the 
If the Russian citizen 
more educated, he is 
likely to begin to demand some say 
in the government of his country. Ed- 
ucated citizens are never content to 
remain politically mute. Communism 
may thus destroy itself 


The 


tree- 
action 
efficiency and 
Soviet educa- 
tional system 
is to become 


end of this transition stage 
will be hastened by the success of 
free enterprise, free trade, and free 
competition in the Western world 
It is this liberal system that has made 
the U.S. the richest country in the 
world, that has helped Austria, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Western Germany 
to recover with astoni 
vigor, and that has brought 
ined prosperity to Great Britain 
fervent hope of Socialists and 
munists that the recent economic re 
would sound the knell of 
capitalism in’ Khrush- 
their bitter 
fulfilled 

liberal and demo- 
capitalism is derived from the 
knowledge, by which 
and improve 
ments are made for the benefit of 
man and society. Such a system is 
decisively superior to one in which re- 


} 


sponsibility for change 


speed and 
unimag 

The 
Com 


shing 


cession 
“moribund 
chev's phrase 
mortification, not 


has, to 
been 

The strength of 
cratic 
free quest of 


cardinal discoveries 


and progress 
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entrusted to a narrow oli- 
f fanatical politicians. 

that Russia had 
since 1919 by American, 
Canadian, British, or any other West 
European capitalist statesmen and 
business men. Does anyone seriously 
believe that the Russians would then 
be less prosperous and happy 
than they are now? 


Let us imagine 
been ruled 


less 


Since fewer people would then be 
needed for agriculture, many more 
people would be free for industry and 
commerce. Several million young 
Russians, who today spend their time 
in policing the occupied countries or 
in preparing themselves for war, 
could devote their energies to con- 
structive purposes. The whole world 
could then disarm, and much of the 
money thus saved could be invested 
in the peaceful development of all 
countries, including Russia and China 
Trade between East and West would 
then enormously increase: the arts 
and sciences would flourish. The Rus- 
sians would no longer engage in sub- 
versive intrigues throughout the 
world, even, as they do, in countries 
recently emancipated from colonial 
rule. For the first time in history, all 
the peoples of the world could live 
without the threat of war 


Russian Industrialization 


People often forget that, 
1885 and 1913, Imperial Russia 
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industrializing its economy faster 
than any other country. During this 
period, British industrial production 
increased at the annual rate of 2.11%, 
German at 4.5%, American at 5.2%, 
and Russian at 5.72%. (The Struggle 
for Mastery in Europe, 1848-1918, by 
the well-known socialist historian, A. 
J. P. Tayler. Oxford University Press, 
1954). This trend would certainly not 
have been reversed, whatever eco- 
nomic system might have been adopt- 
ed by Russia. 

People who assume that the great- 
er part of the U.S. national income 
goes into the pockets of rich capital- 
ists will be surprised to learn that, 
whereas in 1929 58.2% of this income 
was distributed in wages and salaries, 
in 1957 this proportion rose to 70%. 
In Great Britain the corresponding 
figure is 67%. The remaining percent- 
age of the national income of the two 
countries went mainly to farmers. Af- 
ter payment of taxes, the workers’ 
income represented an even larger 
percentage of the total, since they 
paid far less tax than the richest citi- 
zens. 

It is pertinent here to state also 
that in Great Britain the share of 
the richest 1% of the population, 
which in 1938 represented as much 
as 11.7% of the national income, had 
by 1957 fallen as low as 4.9%. In 
20 years, extremes of wealth and 
poverty had been eliminated through- 
out the Western world. Something 
similar would, in all probability, have 
happened in Russia too, if it had been 
governed by the methods of modern 
capitalism. 


BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Japanese Milling 
Group Asks Boost 


In Wheat Imports 


TOKYO, JAPAN—The Flour Mills 
Assn. here has made an appeal to the 
Japanese Food Agency to increase 
the total of the wheat import pro- 
gram for the 1959-60 fiscal year. The 
association stressed the following 
points: 

1. Wheat imports should not be less 
than 2.3 million tons as compared 
with the agency's planned figure of 
2,080,000 tons. 

2. Foreign wheat is to imported at 
the ratio of 51% soft and 49% hard 
(including semi-hard) wheat. In case 
wheat is included for processing for 
export flour, the hard type should be 
more than 54%. The proportion of 
hard type to semi-hard type should 
be at the ratio of 80% :20%. 

8. The import of Australian should 
not exceed 20% of U.S. soft wheat 

4. Protein contents of semi-hard 
wheat should not be less than 11.5% 
and at least 300,000 tons soft wheat 
needs to contain less than 8.5°% pro- 
tein 

5. Canadian wheat, Manitoba No. 
4, should not exceed 20% of Manitoba 
No. 2 and 3. 

6. U.S. soft white and dark north- 
ern spring wheats are not welcome 
because the former contains more 
protein than U.S, Western White and 
the latter costs more than Manitoba 
Northern Spring despite the fact that 
it has the same quality as Manitoba. 

7. It is considered necessary that 
the government should always have 
a stock of imported wheat in hand to 
such an extent as to be able to cover 
the domestic requirements for two 
and a half months for each grade. 

The agency bought 2,000 tons 
Russian wheat, No. 431 type, as a 
test import. Russia previously made 
a proposal to sell 10,000 tons wheat. 
Purchase of the remaining 8,000 tons 
was left to future negotiation. 
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GRADUATION IN DAYTON—Dayton, Ohio, bakery owners, and their wives, 
who sponsored the recent sales training course for bakery personnel were 
present to see their efforts culminate in graduation. Pictured are, left to right: 
Mr. and Mrs. John Owens, Owens Bakery; Mr. and Mrs. Tom Roseman; Mr. 
and Mrs. Cecil Williams, Williams Bakery; Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Glaser, 
Good Health Bakery; Mr. and Mrs. Ed Taylor; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rose, 


and Miss Barbara Taylor. 


Bakery Owners of Dayton Hold Sales 


Clinic to Improve Customer Relations 


DAYTON, OHIO—A group of bak- 
ery owners here may have found the 
key to success which most baked 
foods retailers have been seeking for 
years. 

A newspaper headline in an April 
edition of one of the city’s two daily 
newspapers read: “Crummy Selling 
Gets But Crumbs.” 

Complacency was replaced by ac- 
tion as several bakery owners saw 
the need to improve their selling 
methods. They got together to form 
an association and get a solution. 

The newspaper article was prompt- 
ed by results of a survey conducted 
in the area by representatives of the 
National Cash Register Co. who vis- 
ited retail bakeries to study sales- 
manship as practiced by clerks and 
bakery owners alike. Each represen- 
tative, the study showed, returned 
with an armload of bread. But in no 
case had a clerk or owner urged one 
member of the survey crew to try 
other products of his ovens. 

Most bakery owners of the Dayton 
area proved skeptical of any sales- 
training program for their employes 
or themselves. Six decided something 
should be done quickly and agreed to 
sponsor the training course. 

Twenty women attended a 
of classes designed by a retail sales 
training expert to fit their specific 
problems. They learned the import- 


series 


SPEAKER—William Thie, owner of 
the Virginia Bakery at Dayton, Ohio, 
and a former vice president of the 
American Retail Bakers Assn., was 
the keynote speaker at the recent 
graduation exercises for bakery per- 
sonnel who attended a sales training 
course, Seated at the right is Mrs. 
Thie. 


ance of a clean and bright appear- 
ance with a smile for each custom- 
er, and the need for courtesy and en- 
thusiasm for the job as well as being 
informative. 

This initial attempt at sales train- 
ing for bakery clerks has proven so 
successful here that a second course 
is planned for January. Retailers in 
other Ohio cities have shown an in- 
terest, and similar courses are ex- 
pected to start soon in Cincinnati 

Cecil Williams, head of the newly 
formed Dayton Bakers Club, says it 
is still too early to tell whether the 
training has made any dliffer- 
ence in sales, but—‘“We know we're 
doing a better job with the custo- 
mer,” he said. 

Participating in sponsorship of the 
sales training program with Mr. Wil- 
liams, owner of Williams Bakery, 
were Vernon M. Glaser, Good Health 
Bakery; Robert W. Ross, Oakwood 
Bakery; John Owens, Owens’ Bakery; 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Roseman, Rose- 
man’s Bakery, and Ed Taylor, Schatt- 
schneider’s Bakeries. 

The 20 graduates of 
course were Ora Smith, Marie Beir- 
lein, Dorothy Boomershine, Mildred 
Roseman, Evelyn Packer, Agnes Sly- 
der, Iova Busbaum, Gertrude Beall, 
Ruth Schmidt, Juanita Combs, Edith 
Price, Louise Brown, Mabel Brown, 
Dolores Armacost, Eleanor Gancasz, 
Mabel Bramlege, Marie Goode, Mel- 
vina Reiter, Kay Williams and Cobe 
Goodwin. 

Suppliers who contributed pins for 
the graduates were: Durkee Famous 
Foods Co., J. W. Allan Co., Chapman 
& Smith, Wesson Oil Co., Standard 
Brands, Inc., Dayton Food Products 
Miamisburg Milling, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., and General Mills, Ine 

William Thie of Cincinnati, former 
executive of the American Retail 
Bakers Assn., was the keynote speak- 
er at a banquet for the graduates 
thus marking the conclusion of their 
training in late November 
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OLD MILL BUILDING 

PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
Mill, a four-story wooden building 
first constructed in 1807, was 
troyed recently by fire. The building, 
located near the heart of downtown 
Painesville, was a grist mill at first, 
but in later years it was operated as 
a manufacturing plant for hangers 
for eaves troughs and roof clips 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotctions on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Jan Jan 
2 9, 
—958-59— i959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills 43% 27 39% 
Allis-Chaimers 30'% 22% 28% 
Pid iit 91% 
44% 342 43 
55% 39'2 Si 
45% 29 44 
78 60% 74 
50% 27% 49 
106 99 
Corn Pr. Ref 55% 33 54'2 
Dow Chemica! 77'” 52 
Gen. Baking Co 14 93 12% 
Pfd. $8 141 
Gen. Foods Corp 792 48 75 
Gen. Mills, Inc 92% 88'/2 
Merck & Co 83% 76'/2 
Nati. Biscuit Co 5! 
Pfizer, Chas itt 
Pillsbury Co 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co 
St. Regis Paper Co 
Std. Brands, Inc 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Bis Inc 
Un. Bisc. of Am 
Victor Ch. Works 
Ward Baking Co 
Pfd. $5.50 


Stocks not traded 


Corn Pr. Refining Co., $7 Pfd 
Cream of Wheat 

General Mills, Inc., 3% % Pfd 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 

Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd 
Pfizer, Chas Pfd 

Pillsbury Co $4 Pfd 

St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd 

Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Jan Jan 
2 9 
—1958-59— 959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp 3% 7 6% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 27 38 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc 3 24 39% 39'/ 


38% 


Stocks not traded 
Bid 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of N. Y $5 Pfd 98'/2 
Wagner Baking Co 2% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 70 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
ec Jan 
24 2 
—!958-59— 1958 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 5.00 3.25 4.75 5.00 
Pfd. B 9 SM 9 9 
Can. Food Prod 3.80 2.50 2.50 
A 
Pfd 
Catelli Food, A 
8 


view 


Cons 
Federa 
Pid 
Gen. Bakeries 
Int. Mig Pid 
Lake of the Woods 
Pd 
Maple 
Pfd 
McCabe Grain, A 
8 


Bakeries 
Grain 


"a? 
@env@nanww~w 


w 
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Leaf Mig 


Ogilvie Flour 
Pid 

Std. Brands 

Toronto Elevs 

United Grain, A 

Weston, G A 
8 


Pfd. 4'2% 


*Less than board 
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Soybean Meal 
Price Adjusting 


Soybean oil meal prices have been 
“shaking out” during the past few 
days and are heading downward to- 
ward what processors hope is a “good, 
stable price for the remainder of 
what promises to be a very good feed- 
ing season.” 

A processor said this week the 
crushing industry looks on the price 
slowdown as “generally a good thing.” 

Manufacturers and feeders seem to 
be in a good position now to stay on 
the sidelines and wait for the price 
to adjust, he said. While the meal 
shortage appears to be over, meal 
prices as low as a year ago can’t be 
expected. 

Unrestricted meal is selling this 
week at $60 to $61 bulk, Decatur, and 
further reductions are expected, but 
nothing like a year ago at this time 
when meal was $44 bulk, Decatur. 

The price of beans is too high and 
oil prices are too low to see any $44 
meal this year, the processor said. He 
expects beans to remain at the sup- 
port price or slightly higher through 
the remainder of the feeding season. 
Oil is now near 9¢. Processors would 
be losing money at $52 or $53 for un- 
restricted meal, he indicated 

The processor listed five resons why 
the meal price has been sharply high- 
er this year than a year ago and why 
he thinks it will continue to be fa- 
vorable for the crushers: (1) except 
for broilers, feeding ratios are gener- 
ally favorable; (2) the animal popu- 
lation is increased over a year ago; 
(3) corn from the 1958 crop is of 
good storage quality; (4) recent re- 
search indicates that soybean meal 
can generally replace higher-priced 
animal proteins, and (5) the crushing 
industry has won back in soybean 
millfeeds the dairy market it was los- 
ing In recent years 

Evidence of the strong demand for 
meal has been a crush of 33.5 million 
bushels for both October and Novem- 
ber. The industry expects a crush of 
about 100 million bushels for the Oc- 
tober-December quarter, about 14 
million more than a year earlier. 

This record rate of crush, plus a 
record quantity of beans in loan posi- 
tion, suggests that the “free” supply 
will not be burdensome, it was report- 
ed. 


Integration of Food 
Marketing Industry 
Studied by USDA 


WASHINGTON—Only 2% of the 
food marketing companies in the U.S 
own more than one plant, but these 
companies account for 43% of the 
employees and 52% of the payroll of 
the industry, according to a report 
issued by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Companies studied in- 
cluded those processing, assembling 
and distributing food products but 
not transporting them 

This report is 
available 


based on the latest 
data on integration and 
diversification in the industry, re- 
cently tabulated and released by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce and 
covering the year 1954. The report 
shows the number of companies en- 
raged in food marketing, the number 

establishments owned by these 
and the extent that the 
these establishments are 


companies 
functions of 
diversified 
Rese irchers ot 
tural Marketing 


USDA's 


Service fi 


Agricul- 
und that 


To insure uniformity 


To improve bakeshop 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


lt pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, 


25 


only .2% of all companies in food 
marketing owned plants that engaged 
in activities other than those of the 
parent companies, but these com- 
panies had 30° of all employees and 
38% of total payroll in 1954. About 
77% of these companies were en- 
gaged in two different industries and 
23% in three or more 

Patterns of ownership and diversi- 
fication are important in problems of 
concentration and market 
marketing efficiency and 
of resources. In a recent survey of 
selected food industries, preliminary 
results indicate that over 30% of the 
companies reporting mergers have 
done so for the purpose of diversifi- 
cation. USDA is continuing research 
into the extent of diversification be- 
cause of its importance to farmers 
ind marketing groups 


control, 
utilization 


BREAD Is 
ADDITION COMPLETED 
GEARY, OKLA.—-The Geary 
& Elevator Co. has completed a 70,- 
000-bu. addition to its plant. This 
gives the firm a total storage capac- 
ity of more than million bush- 
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Or get a better value 


Or be in better hands 
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GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 1-7535 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 


wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 


in any direction. And we offer the finest of 


service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 


we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 


less ingredients of every transaction. 


Robert Yeager * 


P.O. Box 4207 * 


Samuel Muir ° 


Manager 


FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


ENID 
ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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Bakers—Cut Your Route Returns 2—page 2 More Than 600 Million Bu Sorghum Crop Seen 
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soybeans were processed before thar Barley fed or moved off farms dur . Disappearance from 


date. This quantity is included in th ing the last quarter of 1958 totaled du! the last half of 1958 total 

ipparent disappearance for the Octo 87.5 million bushels compared with 21.9 million bushels compared w 

ber-December quarter 66.5 million bushels in the same quar the previous July-December disap 
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Each of the geographic regions ex- 
cept the West had greater farm ‘Stocks were in North Dakota RISKS FLOUR 
stocks of barley than a year earlier The 1958 crop and carryover on Disappe ince of sorghum grain 
The western region was down about July 1 totaled almost 35 million bush- rom fart during the October-De CHICAGO OFFICE 
a fifth. Almost two-thirds of the farm els, the largest since 1943 and 42% vember quarter was a record 434 Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave 
stocks were in the four important above average. Of this total, 15.9 llion bushels as compared with BOSTON OFFICE: 
northern states of Minnesota, North million bushels left the farms be- 351 million bushels during the same anees fy ay cca 
and South Dakota and Montana. Cali- tween July 1 and Oct. 1, 1958, almost juarter a year earlier 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








grass grows green, 
that cash wheat 


decline when the 
plus feeling 
prices are likely to tighten as the 
crop year nears its end, in view of 
the heavy impoundings of wheat un- 
der government loan and the big ex- 
port movement 

Family flour business was not par- 
ticularly heavy last week. There was 
blender business done, with 
several ordering for 90 days ahead. 
Prices were unchanged and sales de- 
partments no concerted effort 
to get advance orders. Directions con- 
tinued good for both family and bak- 
ery flour 


some 


some 


made 


Outside of the government relief 
flour purchases, there was very little 
activity in the export and government 
field. A United Nations flour award 
for 10,000 tons .80 ash, 10.25% pro- 
tein went to West Germany. There 
was a little movement of flour to 
Cambodia and Vietnam. Domestic re- 
lief flour awards will be made this 
week. Supplies of clears are adequate 
for the slow demand, and it is ex- 
pected that offerings will be more 
plentiful now that the United Nations 
award has gone outside the U.S 
Prices are about the same as a week 
ago. 





PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





pecia lists in Millin 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 


TORONTO, CANADA 





LESLIE 


There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
. the same good judgment that tells you 


judgment . . 
it's wise to buy quality! 


a 
IE 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Quotations Jan. 9, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard winter short pa- 
tent flour $5.05@5.15, standard 95% 
patent flour $4.95@5.05, straight 
$4.90@5; established brands of fam- 
ily flour $6.05@7, with the higher 
price delivered on nationally adver- 
tised brands; first clears with 13.50% 
to 14.25% protein $4.50@4.60, first 
clears with 11% protein $4.20@4.25, 
clears with 1% and higher ash $3.85 
“a 4. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 115% 
of capacity last week, with sales av- 
eraging 233%. Shipping directions 
were good. Quotations Jan. 9, basis 
Kansas City: Family flour $6.15; bak- 
ery short patent $5.17, bakery inter- 
mediate $5.12, first clears $4.68, sec- 
ond clears $4.48. 

Salina: The demand for flour show- 
ed considerable improvement last 
week and good sales were made to 
bakers. Prices were about 10¢ sack 
lower. Shipping directions were fair. 

Hutchinson: A_ burst of buying, 


kindled by the action of a large chain , 


baker, produced business for mills of 
this area. Volume, however, did not 
come up to expectations. A sharp 
price concession brought the big 
chain in to fill needs for 120 days. 
Others followed to a lesser degree. 
Although some small round lots to 
smaller independents were included, 
they did not take hold as anticipated 
The family trade failed to join the 
buying rush. Shipping directions con- 
tinued on the slow side, but opera- 
tions were on a 5-day basis. Quota- 
tions Jan. 9, Kansas City basis: Hard 
winter family short patent $5.85 
5.95; bakers’ patent $5@5.05, stand 
ard $4.904 4,95 

Oklahoma City: A repetitious week 
prevailed, with slew sales, good direc- 
tions and satisfactory running time 
Quotations Jan. 9, carlots: Family 
short patent $6.40@6.60, standard 
$5.70@ 5.90; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.51@5.61, 95° standard pa- 
tent $5.41@5.51, straight grade $5.36 
@5.46. Truck lots higher on all 
grades 

Ft. Worth: There was a spurt of 
bakery flour buying last week which, 
with the improved day-to-day orders 
on family flour, amounted to 125% to 
130% of capacity. Running time con- 
tinued to average five days to six 
days a week. Prices were about un- 
changed, although bakery flour sales 
were at a price concession. Quota- 
tions Jan. 9, 100-lb. cottons: Extra 
high patent family $6.80@7; standard 
bakers, unenriched, $5.50@5.60; first 
clears $4.60@4.70, delivered Texas 
common points 


Central West 

Chicago: The first important flour 
sales of the new calendar year de- 
veloped in the central states during 
the week ending Jan. 12. Most of the 
flour sold was hard winter. Some 
spring wheat flour and a_=e small 
amount of soft wheat flour also were 
sold. Total sales in the area were 
estimated at around 140% of five- 
day milling capacity, with soft wheat 
making up only around 35% to 40% 
of capacity 

Observers said some baker back- 
were running down, and that 
many filled their needs for 60 days to 
90 days. However, some who did not 
cover are expected to be in the mar- 
ket soon. Estimates of the amount 
of flour booked during the early part 
of the period exceeded 4 million sacks 
for Southwest types and 1.5 million of 
spring wheat flours. Prices generally 
ranged to about 10¢ below market 
quotations 

Quotations Jan. 9: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.74@6.05, standard $5.64@5.95, 
clear $5.50@5.85; hard winte: short 


logs 
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$5.32@5.60, 95% 
clear $5.36@5.50; family flour $7; 
soft winter high ratio $7.14@7.20, 
soft winter short patent $6.44@6.75 
standard . $5.80, clear $4.78@5.05; 
cookie and cracker flours, papers 
$5.25 @5.55 


patent $5.22@5.50 


St. Louis: The first substantial vol- 
ume of flour bookings in over a 
month was completed last week. De- 
mand was principally for hard win- 
ter flour, although spring was 
on a limited scale. The buying rush 
followed a small price 
by mills. Largest volume of sales was 
to the big chains, with = small 
amounts to independent buyers. As a 
result of the bookings, most of the 
regular trade is booked into May, 
although some independents are not 
covered beyond 45 days 


sold 


concession 


Shipping directions are not up to 
the volume of a month ago. Although 
running time has held up well, the 
backlog of directions is shrinking. 
Mills are awaiting government in- 
structions to fill out last half Janu- 
ary schedules. 

Quotations Jan. 9 
top patent in 100 lb. cottons 
top hard $6.55, ordinary $5.35; bak- 
ery flour in 100 lb. papers: Cake 
$6.90, pastry $4.85, soft straights 
$4.95, clears $4.60; hard winter short 
patent $5.30, standard $5.15, clears 
$4.90; spring short patent $5.90 
standard $5.80, clears $5.75 


East 


Boston: The local flour 
extremely active last week 
wheat flour and hard winters at- 
tracted most of the trading interest 
when offered price con- 
larger chains led the 
movement which spread to 
segments of the industry 
ranged from 60 days to 120 


flour 


$5.45, 


Family 


market was 
Spring 


some mills 
cessions. The 
buying 
nearly all 
Coverage 
days 

Spring wheat flour advanced about 
13¢, with first clears holding steady 
Hard wheat flours worked 4¢ net 
higher for the week. Changes in soft 
wheat flour consisted of a narrowing 
of existing price ranges 

As market values progressed, trad- 
ing interest quieted perceptibly. In 
the final two trading 
week very little buying interest was 
shown outside of a small lot trans 
action here and there 

Quotations Jan. 10 short 
patents $6.44¢46.54, standard $6.34 
6.44, spring high gluten $6.7476.84, 
first clears $6.07@6.37; hard winte1 
short patents $6.01@6.07; hard win- 
ter standard $5.86405.92: Pacific soft 
flour $6.4276.98: eastern soft 
straights $5.27@5.52; soft 
ratio $5.874 2; family 


sessions of the 


Spring 


wheat 
wheat 
wheat high 
$7.12 
Buffalo: The flour 
came to life last week 
price generating a 
stantial amount of spring wheat flour 
Coverage ranged from 30 days 
to 60 days. 
Millfeed 
adding to 


) 


market finally 
Mills granted 
concessions, sub- 


sales 


valuations have fallen 


flour 


costs ind spring 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


AIN GROWERS, LTD. 


ipeg. Manitoba 











Wo. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityfiour’’ Adelaide 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
Week-end fiour quotations, in sacks of 100 ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
deliver re y 
‘ Sines the Sieen dite Gte. tents” tates CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











Spring family $ € 
Spring top patent 5.74@6.05 
Spring high gluten e@ 96@6.06 

Spring short @ 76 @5.90 
Spring standard 64@5.95 66 5.80 


Spring straight @ @ ’ 
Spring first clear 50 73 e @5.75 IT $ IN THE aa@elay) 
Hard winter family @7.00 5.35@6.55 


0s 
Hard winter short 05@5./5 
with 


$6.80@7.00 $ $ @ $ 
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Hard winter standard 95@5.05 
Hard winter first clear 20@4.60 
Soft winter short patent @ 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye fiour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, bulk 
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Pittsburgh 
Spring family $ @ 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 60 
Hard winter standard S 35 
Hard winter first clear @ @ 75 
Soft winter short patent r 

Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 

Rye flour, white 5 

Semolina, bulk 6 
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Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent @9.80 Spring top patent $6.10@6.30 $6.10@6.50 
Bluestem Bakers* o 90@5 20 4.85@5.10 
Pastry @5.'19 Winter exports? @4.'5 @ 
*100-ib. papers. +100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 
and British Columbia boundary. Bakery wheat flour in |00-ib. papers 





wheat flour ended the week nominal- A spokesman for one mill said his 


ly 8¢ higher company's shipping directions were ) 
Mills also shaded Kansas flour i little better . CANADIAN 
prices, and fairly good coverage re- Bakeries’ sales volume here is hold f > 
sulted. Mills recommended 120-day ing up fairly well. Independent bak SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
commitments and in some instances eries recently raised the wholesalk ’ 
consumers took the full coverage. It price of their standar nd bread 
was felt the go-around lacked the by one half cent su o f the 


steam that it should have possessed supermarkets have ! followed suit 

Kansas flour ended 4¢ higher mn their bread ROLLED OATS 
Clear flours were unchanged, but Flour output her \ bove 

reasonably strong and a little on the week ago and a year ago ne mill 


17 


tight side put in a full 7-day week; one worked 
There was spotty coverage mad 625 days; one 6 days; and the re OATMEAL 

in soft wheat flour. Many consumers maining three mills 5 days 

booked around the clock in the initial Quotations Jan. 9: Spring family 
go-around. Those that did not came $7.10, high gluten $6526.72, short 
in to replenish their supplies. Cake $6.2206.42, standard $6120 76.37 
flour prices were unchanged and pas straight $6.32, first clear $5.8376.13 
try was about unchanged hard winter short $5.7846.19, stand 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


7 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia 








Bran $50.00@50.25 $44.50@46.00 $51.50@52.00 $ @59.00 
48 


00 - . - - 
Standard midds @48.50  43.00@45.00 51.50@52.00 @60.00 05 A I] 
Flour midds 50.00@50 50 @ @ @ 1158S LIMIte 
Red dog 51.00@52.00 47.00@49.00 56.00@59.00 @64.00 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans 
Bran $43.00@43.75 $48.50@49.00 @53.50 $54.50@55.25 
Shorts 42.50@43.25  47.50@48.00 @52.00 53.50@54.25 
Mill run @ @ @ @ 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $55.00@56.00 $57.00@58.00 $59.00@60.00 
Winnipeg 38.00@42.00 40.00@43.00 46.00@47.00 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Limited 








Cable Address uu % Ais 


“HASTINGS” rs CABLE CODES 
Montreal Fx USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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ard $5.63@6.09, first clear $5.33@ 
5.73; soft winter short patent $7.53 
“7.74. standard $6.0877.04, straight 
$5.18@5.57, first clear $4.5345.37. 
New York: A good volume of hard 
winter bakery flours and some fill-in 
purchases of springs were booked 
early in the week. Buying of other 
flours continued slow, but directions 
on most types were fair to good. The 
hard winter buying was encouraged 
by mill offerings at a price equal to 
the lowest at which bookings were 
recorded during the crop year. Some 
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bakers took 30 to 60 days’ supply, 
carrying through May. The spring 
wheat flour buying also developed at 
a price identical with the season's low 
point, as mills booked high gluten at 
$6.66 and standard at $6.26 cottons, 
New York. Continued caution was 
evidenced in buying of other flours. 
Quotations Jan. 9: Spring short pa- 
tent $6.39@6.49, standard $6.29@6.39 
high gluten $6.69@6.79, clears $6.054 
6.35; hard winter shorts $5.95@6.05, 
standard $5.80@5.90; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.40@6.95; eastern soft 


Mitt at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


ne 


SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “FortGarry” 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 





Cables — Eastmills 


EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


““Cartier” “Lasalle” “Eastern Queen” “Pontiac” 


. MONTREAL, CANADA 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADA'S 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 








wheat straights $5.25@5.50, high 
ratio $5.85@7.70; family $7.10. 

Philadelphia: Concessions stimu- 
lated buying on the local market 
last week. At the week end, however, 
bakers and jobbers had resumed their 
sideline positions and flour sellers 
seemed to agree that an extended 
period of hand-to-mouth bookings is 
in prospect, barring an important 
development in the international pic 
ture. 

Several rather wide swings in grain 
prices were not reflected in flour 
costs and postings closed unchanged 
to 5¢ sack above the previous week 
The revived purchasing in hard win- 
ters was of larger scope than in 
springs. It was estimated that larger 
bakers are now covered into May 
Another item of consideration was a 
dip in millfeed, the first week-to-week 
downward revision in quite a while 

Quotations Jan. 9, 100 Ib. cottons: 
Spring high gluten $6.75@6.85, short 
patent $6.45@6.55, standard $6.354 
6.45, first clear $6.30@6.40: hard win- 
ter short patent $5.85@5.95, standard 
$5.75@5.85; soft winter, nearby $4.80 
74.90 


South 


New Orleans: A surge of hard win- 
ter flour sales developed, an abrupt 
turn from the extreme quiet that 
persisted for almost a month. Some 
chain bakers bought heavily. Individ- 
ual bakers also joined in the buying 
There were signs of new activity, also 
in springs and soft flours. Indications 
are that large and small independent 
bakers, as well as chains, filled out 
a major share of their crop yea! 
needs 

A price concession on hard winter 
standard patent was the factor which 
turned the trade to aggressive buy- 
ing. This price shading brought offers 
in line with ideas to which the trade 
has clinging for some time 
Moderate increase occurred in family 
flour Only a small amount of 
soft flour was with cracker- 
flours predominant, and 
small orders for cake flour 

In the export market, offers of 
5,000 tens were submitted to Viet- 
nam. The United Arab Republic made 
agreement for 2.2 million cwt. flour, 
purchase date to be announced. Ship- 
ments to Cuba were halted for a time 
after overthrow of the Batista re- 
gime. Sales to the Americas were 
negligible 

Quotations Jan. 9, carlots, 100 Ib 
papers: Hard winter short patent 
$5.45 @5.60, standard $5.25@5.35, first 
clear $4.4504.75; spring short pat- 
ent $6.15@6.35, standard $5.957 6.15, 
first clear $5.65@45.95, high gluten 
$6.257 6.45; soft wheat short patent 
$5.40@5.75, straight first 
clear $4.35@4.75, high cake 
$5.85 @ 6.30 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Flour grind in the Pacific 
Northwest fell off sharply last week 
Export business consisted of small 
scattered orders from the Philippines 
Millers anticipate an increase in do- 
mestic bakery demand in the immedi- 
ate future. However, export business 
looks poor through February. Quota- 


been 


sales 
sold, 
cookie oc- 
casional 


$57 5.25, 
ratio 
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tions Jan. 9: Family $9.80; 


bakery pastry $5.19. 


patent 


Portland: Flour demand improved 
with the turn of the year. Bakers 
were more inclined to take hold for 
future shipment as wheat prices be- 
gan to firm up. Export flour sales im- 
proved, although not to the Philip- 
pines, due to monetary restrictions 
Saigon has indicated it will be in the 
market for a substantial lot of flour 
There have been rovern- 
ment bookings. Mill grindings in- 
creased over the slow holiday period 

Quotations Jan. 9: High gluten 
$6.86, all Montana $6.54, clears $6.59, 
Bluestem bakers $6.43, cake 
pastry $5.95, pie $5.60; whole wheat 
$6.23, graham $5.64, cracked wheat 
$5.69, crushed wheat $6.33 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: While there has 
been some improvement in flour busi- 
the holidays, it has not 
brisk. Quotations Jan. 9 
Top patent springs for use in Canada 
$6.10@6.30 in 100’s cottons 
discounts, mixed 
ed for cartage where 
§4.9075.20 in 1090's 
discounts, with 15¢ 
where used 

Demand for winter wheat 
extremely limited at the present 
time. Most buyers have their require 
ments purchased for 
ahead. Quotations Jan. 9 
ib. in export cottons f.a.s 

Deliveries of winter wheat are not 
heavy, but mills have ient 
supplies to meet their requirements 
in view of the limited demand for 
winter wheat flour. Quotations Jan 
9: $1.50@1.51 bu. f.o.b. shipping point 


also some 


$6 95. 


ness since 


been to 


le =~ cash 
with 15¢ add- 
used. Bakers 
papers, less cash 


idded for cartage 


cars 


flour is 


eks 


100 


some we 
$4.15 
Halifax 


too suftic 


Vancouver: Export interest in Ca- 
nadian flour offerings from this port 
during the week showed little im- 
provement. Sales to areas other than 
the Philippines were mainly confined 
to immediate requirements. As far as 
the Philippines market is concerned 
the Central Bank in Manila continu 
to hold back import and 
business is far behind the same pericd 


licenses 


year ago 

While new flour 
are on the light retail 
there are still climbing \ 
of dollar exchange, plus 
assist the new Republic mil 
market its initial producticr 
to be behind the 
mits being granted 

A full cargo of Canadiar 
be loaded here in February 
just chartered for delivery 
The flour will be supplied 
dian mills under the Colomlh« 

Domestic flour 
with prices unchanged. Quo 
Jan. 9, hard wheat grinds, c 
First patents $6.30, bakers 
$5.05 papers, $5.25 


$6.80, cake flour 


sales to M 


nil 

side prices 
short 

efforts 


there 


limited im] 


sales re 


cottons; 
pastry $7.25 
Winnipeg: Canada exported 545,20 
sacks of flour to all destinations dur- 
ing the period from Dec. 18 to Jan. 7 
This included 63,900 
shipped to International 
Agreement countries 
in flour remains good 
operating round the clock « 
Stocks 


sacks 
Wheat 


Domestic t1 


inclusive 


week ire movin 





LIMITED 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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firm 
springs 
William 
boundary 
second 
second 
1000's, 


Quotations Jan. 10 
for delivery be- 
and the British 

cotton 100's, 
patents, cottons, 
patents to bak- 
$4.85 @5.10 All 


prices are 
Top patent 
tween Ft 
Columbia 
$6.10 4 6.50: 
$5.85 4 6.25: 
ers, pape! 
prices cash carlots 


Rye 
Minneapolis: A modest amount of 
rye flour buying consummated 
last week in the wake of fairly heavy 
ind hard winter wheat 
bakery patents. As a consequence, rye 
flour prices were raised 5¢ Jan. 8. Rye 
grain, however, was generally weak- 
er, with premiums off l¢ to 2¢ at mid- 
week. Quotations Jan. 9: Pure white 
No. 1 $4.52, medium $4.32, dark $3.77 
Chicago: Prices advanced 
tle business ensued but, for 
part, potential 
remained uninterested in the 
during the week ending 
12. Quotations Jan. 9: White 
$4.794 4.85, medium $4.594 4.65 
$4044 4.10 
Buffalo: Rye 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo 
Jan. 9: White $5.34@5.39 
$5.14@5.19, dark $4.59@ 4.64 
Philadelphia: Opinion that a tight- 
ening supply is in prospect seemed to 
touch off a broader demand for rye 
last week and the local market de- 
veloped a firm undertone. The Jan. 9 
quotation on rye white of $5.30@5.40 
was 5¢ sack above the previous week 
Portland: Quotations Jan. 9: White 
patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10 


was 


sales of spring 


lit- 


most 
flour 
central 
Jan 
patent 
d irk 


buyers of rye 


States 


prices advanced 5¢ 
tations 


medium 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Trade in 
oatmeal 
even tempo, with prices firm and sup- 
plies good. Quctations Jan. 9: Rolled 
oats in &0-Ib $5.65, oatmeal 
in 100's cottons f.o.b. Toronto 
Montreal 

Winnipeg: Seasonally good demand 
prevails with supplies moderate and 
prices unchanged. Quotations Jan. 10 
Rolled cats in 80-Ib. sacks $5.454 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.654 
6.90 in the three prairie 


All prices cash carlots 


rolled 


oats and continues on an 


cottons 
$7.05 


provinces 





MILLFEED 





Mixed ir pool cars 
c} isscs 

Ft. Worth: Early last week offer- 
millfeed were liberal and in 
excess of the light demand. But, by 
the end of the week had 
Demand improved and of- 
le! gs decreased Quotations Jan. 9 
burlaps: Bran $53.50 
bulk middlings $51, delivered 
common points; $1 higher all 
than 


week 


ings ol 


conditions 


changed 


gray sherts $52; 
Texas 
yund 
same i of previous 
Chicago: Millfe further 
the central state 
endil Jar 
not 
vious peri 
the pressure is cff 
temporarily. However 
brief respite sine 
flour sales in the 
millfeed sup 
9: Bran $50 
$48.50, flour m 
$514 52 
Millfeed prices 
although a mode 
from the low 


= 
t 


Louis: 
ist week 
was record- 
feed plants made fairly 
turned 

buving 


L ‘ io 
good bo i betrore prices 


round, but did only light 
ifter that. With nearby 


needs COovV- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ered at lower levels, mixers can af- 
ford to wait for proof that the higher 
prices will hold. Some buyers claim 
that millfeed is not a bargain at these 
Several substitute ingredients 
bought at $1 Millfeed 
supplies are ample, but not pressing 
Mills are pretty well sold up for this 
week and do not expect their surplus 
production to run ahead of demand 
Quotations Jan. 9: Sacked bran 
$48.50@ 49, shorts $47.50@48; bulk 
bran $44@44.50, shorts $45.50@46 
middlings $45 @ 45.50 

Boston: Millfeeds were slightly 
firmer in the local market last week 
Trading activity early in the week 
was brisk, but most buyers were 
shopping before making any substan- 
tial commitments. At the close of the 
week's trading demand was general- 
ly light, despite freely acknowledged 
light supplies. Bran advanced about 
$1 for the week, while middlings 
worked 50¢ net higher. Quotations 
Jan. 10: Bran $60, middlings $60.50 

Buffalo: There 
iccompanied by 
Jan 


prices 


can be less 


was good buying 
price advances on 
5 and 6 as consumers replenished 
their supplies after the holiday lull 
After that, demand dried up and 
prices gave ground 

Buyer hesitancy has begun to ap- 
pear, with the trade looking for low- 
er ingredient prices all along the line 
The country trade’s inventories are 
thin and their demand is good. Mixers 
business gives the appearance of be- 
ing steady. Bran and middlings be- 
came available as the week pro 
gressed 

Western prices, especially Ohio 


eased, but they still command a pre 


TURN BACK 

To page |5 if you 

are interested in a re- 
world bread 
grain production for 1958 


port on 


and the areas in which in- 


creases have occurred beyond 


the original forecasts. 


BBB BD DID DP PP~ 


Buffalo tunning time 
here ranged from 5 days to 7 days 
Bran ended up $2, after a $3 rise 
earlier in the week; middlings ad- 
vanced $1, aiter an early $3 rise; red 
dog held about unchanged. Quota- 
tions Jan. 9: Bran $51.50@52, stand- 
ard midds. $51.50@52, red dog $564 
59. The bulk differential on bran and 
middlings widened out from $7 to $8 


mium over 


Philadelphia: The principal devel- 
opment on the local millfeed market 
first week-to-week downward 
idjustment in mill quotations in sev- 
eral months. Reports indicated that 
it failed to touch off any real expan- 
sion in buying, however. The Jan. 9 
quctation on bran of $59 was off $5 
while a similar dip took standard 
midds. t $50 ted dog slipped $4, to 
S64 

New 
unable 


was the 


Orleans: Cash millfeeds were 
to throw off entirely the ten- 
dency to weakness, but 
re under way that may 
clines in the near future 

There was a rather general im- 
provement in trading conditions. Re- 
demand extended to bulk 
eeds and experienced more 
difficulty in locating supplies, since 
more mills tightened up on offerings 
in anticipation of further improve- 
ment in values. Formula feeds con- 
tinued to well. Some mixers 


idjustments 
stem de- 


vival of 


f buyers 


move 


are faced 
reserves, 


with a near depletion of 
although some had accum- 
ulated supplies ahead of the holidays 
and some held back pending comple- 
tion of year-end inventories. Sacked 
feeds came into better demand and 
as offerings were smaller, the com- 
bination exerted a lifting effect on 
prices. Quotations Jan. 9: Bran $54.50 
@55.25, shorts $53.50@54.25 

Seattle: The 
market was steady last week 
prices closing at $45 ton. H 
offerings remained limited fer Janu 
ary shipment, with February also 
somewhat tight. There was no export 
demand and current mill production 
used mainly to fill orders 
placed earlier. Domestic demand has 
slowed somewhat, with local dealers 
covered through February. Quota 
tions Jan. 9: Millrun $45, standard 
midds. $53 


Northwest millfeed 
with 


wevel 


is being 


Portland: The markets were firm 
with a tendency to advance. Mills are 
booked solidly for this menth, but 
demand is limited. Quotations 
Jan. 9: Millrun $42@43, middlings 
$8 over 


loca! 


buiness is 
over the 


Ogden: Millfeed 
with prices up $2 
and demand Mills 
are working to capacity, 24 hours a 
day, six days a week. Quotations 
Jan. 9 (up $2); Red bran and millrun 
$46, middlings $51. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $53, middlings $58 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$53.50, middlings $58.50 f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: There has 
some easing of millfeed values 
plies are adequate to meet the de 
mand. Quotations Jan. 9: Bran $554 
56, shorts $57@58, middlings $594 
60. net cash terms, bags 
mixed or straight cars 
treal 


firm, 
pre vious 


week increasing 


bee n 


Sup 


inclided 
Toronto-Mon- 


Vancouver: Millfeed prices at the 
level remained unchanged 
Demand is fair. No export 
has been reported recently. Cash car 
quotations Jan. 9: Bran $49, shorts 
$50, middlings $54@55 


Trade in 


domestic 


business 


Winnipeg: 
steady and prices no 
to be erratic. Stocks are movi 
good volume, chiefly to Western Can 
da. Quotations Jan. 10: Bran, f.o.b 
$38@42 in the three prairi 
shorts $400 43; middli: 
All prices cash carlots. Small 
ex-country 
houses $5 extra 


longer ippear 


mills 
provinces 
$464 47 
lots 


elevators and ware 


Van de Kamp’s Sets 
Date for Opening 
In Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Van de 
Holland Dutch 
its Kansas City operatior 
with the opening of out'ets 
throughout the 
Included are 


grocery chains and three 


Bakers wil 


Kets 
units 


indeper 


i 


rea 


irkets 
Production will be done ir 
ikery formerly perated 
ent General Baking Co. in Kans 
The firm will produce about 
to be through the ret 
Initially, about 175 employe 
required in the bakery 
according to Ronald W. Ka 


manager 


sold 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 











Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York 4, N. Y 


26 Broadway 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR co. | 


FOREIGN FLOUR DOMESTIC 


I ding 
tend A treets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 
Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Telephone Franklin 6-1323 














The Montgomery Company 


H. MON’ MERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


‘'. 

















Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 














Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, lacorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5, N. ¥ 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Maiden, Mass 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


2 Broadway New York 4, New York 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Industry Statistics—U.S. and Canada 


* * * 


Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


(Figures in sacks of 100 Ib.) 
1958-59 





Four 
months 


1,912,325 


November 
424,453 


Commonwealth countries 
United Kingdom 

Africa: 
Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland 
Gambia 
Ghana 
Nigeria 
Sierra Leone 

Asia: 
Ceylon 
Hong Kong 
India 
Malaya & Singapore 
Other British East Indies 

Europe: 
Gibraltar 

North America: 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
British Honduras 
Jamaica 
Leeward & Windward 
Trinidad & Tobago 


Oceania: 


824 
448 
37,994 
879 


2,504 
448 
107,129 
6,855 28 
10,136 
23,320 


173, 
77 


54, 


Islands 


Fiji 
South America: 
British Guiana 





Totals. commonwealth countries 725,843 


Foreign countries: 

Africa: 
Azores & Madeira 
Belgian Congo 
Egypt 
Liberia 
Morocco 
Portuguese 
Portuguese 

Asia: 
Arabia 
Iran 
Japan 
Lebanon 
Philippine Islands 
Portuguese Asia 


2,906 
17,630 


26! 


Africa 
Africa 


East 
West 


Ireland 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Portugal 

North America: 
American Virgin Islands 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 
French West 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
St. Pierre & Miquelon 
U S 


Indies 


Antilles 


Oceania: 
French Oceania 
Guam 
South America: 
10 
33,757 78, 
700  & 
2,667 9 
5,944 195 





reign countries 694,602 2,064 





1,420,445 5,185 
Millers Assn 


all ¢ tries 


*Revised. Compiled by the Ontario Flour 


* * * 


1957-58" 


November 
588 667 


336 


28,18 


"3,635 


24, 
14, 


Four 
months 


1,298,449 
1,743 
77 


5,698 
28, 





200 
5,05! 
37,418 


609,503 


1,437,891 


7 
1,855 
17,195 
324,206 


2,366,069 


5,445,235 





WINNIPEG The Canadian Wheat Board 


to Dec. 1, 1958, follows 


Monitoba 
676 


Alberta 
73,024 
5,254,688 
134,896 
3,068,389 
4,036,593 
136,140 
7,787,195 
2,389,203 


Soskatchewan 
106,69! 
08! 743,055 
162 176,328 
700 110,567 


Number 
Wheat 
Durum 


of permits 4) 
acreage 2,609 
acreage 102 
Oats acreage 1,750 
Barley acreage 1,669,657 007,248 
Rye acreage 70,779 278,852 
Summerfaliow 3,550,926 304,079 
Forage acreage 846,734 340,092 





22,807,104 
440,610 
423 676 

10,091,229 


960,221 
022,703 
557,406 
848,161 


Sub-total 
Flax acreage 
Other crops 
Uncultivated 


10,600,039 
455,272 
216,893 


lands 4,040,659 





Size of farm area 15,312,863 388,49) 33,762,619 





Summary of Seeded Acreages 
In Western Canada 


summary 


British 
Columbia 


1,341 
45,303 
620 
41,211 
77,738 
1,290 
85,257 
87,278 
338,697 
7,971 
7,601 
270,931 


625,200 


of 


acreages in Western Canada reported on 1958-59 delivery permits issued 


seeded 


Total 

222,732 
21,652,127 
1,414,006 
7,970,867 
9,791,236 
487,06! 
28,727,457 
4,663,307 


74,706,061 


1,926,556 
1,205,576 
27,250,980 


105,089,173 





* 


* 








U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 


November, 1958, and Cumulative’ 


Wholly U.S.—— 
November July-Nov. 
wt . 


Country or area 


Canada 
Mexico 

Guatemala 

Br. Honduras 

El Salvador 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Costa Rica 

Pan. Republic 

Bahamas 

Cuba 

Jamaica 

Haiti 

Dom. Republic 

Leeward & Wind- 
ward Is 

Barbados 

Trinidad & Tobago 

Neth. Antilles 

Canal Zone 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

British Guiana 

Surinam 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Chile 

Paraguay 

Ecuador 

Iceland 

Sweden 

Norway 

U. K 

Netherlands 

Belgium & Luxembourg 

West Germany 

Atores 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Jordan 

Lebanon 


Kuwait 


"Cumulative 


24,098 


July, 1958-November, 1958. 
Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation 


cwt 


54,822 
6,216 
141,423 
43,635 
148,717 
59,431 
98,766 
120,670 
143,123 
56 
653 
215 
314 
120 


490, 
263, 
98, 
64, 


46 
20, 
222, 
62, 
', 
4! 
639 
172 
47, 
178 


75,344 


Wholly U.Ss.—— 


Country or crea 


cw. 


Saudi Arabia 
Arabian Penin 
Bahrein 10 
Afghanistan 3 
India. 6 
Pakistan 

Thailand 7 
Vietnam 
Cambodia 
Laos 

Br. Malaya 
Philippines 
Indonesia 
Port. Asia 
TED sccvese 
Hong Kong 
Singapore 
Japan 
Nansei 
Ceylon 
Iraq 
Trust. Terr. of Pac. Is 
New Zealand 
Algeria 

Morocco 

Egypt 

Cameroons 

Fr. West Africa 
Ghana (Gold Coast 
Nigeria 
Br. West 
Madeira 
Angola 
W. Port 
Liberia 
Belgian 
Fr. Somaliland 

Br. East Africa 
Ethiopia 

Rhodesia & Nyasaland 
Seychelles 

Libya 

Others 


106 
Sts 


10 


& Nanpo Is 


-~. 


—-OWw—NWwwo— 


Indies 
Islands 


Africa 


w 


Congo 


275 
895 
954 
889 
001 


405 
747 


November July-Nov. 


cw. 


ww 
— 


wan 


@o— 
NN @OWMOL@MsCOLh—N SO 


240 
384 
317 
889 
088 
137 
4035 
5/3 
445 
102 
372 
869 
1s 
251 

794 
390 
557 
80! 

960 
254 
300 
1S! 

249 
548 





Totals 


from offici 


al U.S 


sources 











U.S. EXPORTS OF WHEAT FLOUR FOR FOREIGN RELIEF 


November, 1958, and Cumulative’ 


Country or crea 


Haiti 
Mexico 
Colombia 
Bolivia 
Ecuador 
Peru 
Chile 
West 
Italy 


Germany 


Yugoslavia 
Greece 
Poland 
France 
Malta 
Israe 
Jordan 
Ceylon 
Philippines 


*Cumulative July, 


cwt. 


6 
it 
42 
40 


200 
827 
697 
595 


718 
566 
056 
696 
746 
997 


546 
550 
421 
335 


November July-Nov. 
wt 


cw. 
6,810 
4,800 
31,181 
1,697 
595 
256 
968 
895 
996 
643 
357 
584 
,089 
199 
88! 
02! 
88.532 
15,292 


1958-November, 1958. 
Compiled by the Washington Office 


Millers National Federation 


Country or area 


32 
Hong Kong 7 
13 
22 


Korea 


Ta wen 
Japan 
Vietnam 
Singapore 
Pakistan 
Lebanon 
Malaya 
Kuwait 
Tunisia 
Morocco 
Libya 
Egypt 
Liberia 
Miscellaneous 


November 
cwt 


934 
300 
847 
088 


July-Nov. 


cwt. 


19 
37 
72 

it 
50 

5 


188 
379 
435 
337 
383 
498 
600 
675 
466 
210 
380 
259 
668 
48) 
800 





Totals 774 


from offici 


818 


al U.S 


sourc 











Canadian Wheat, Flour Exports 


WINNIPEG 


the Board of 


ot 


Aug.-Nov 
1958-59 
1957-58 
1956-57 
1955-56 
1954-55 
1953-54 


Export 


Grain 


Commissioners 


Total wheat 
bu 
86,233,112 
91,702,746 
93,309,348 
66,792,299 
83,222,118 
88,286,515 


clearances 


of Canadian wheat 


for Canada: 


Wheat flour 
bu 


11,925,820 
11,563,468 
12,137,831 
13,750,383 
14,233,622 
15,096,379 


and 


Total w 
and f 

bu 
98,158 
103,266 
105,447 
80,452 
97,455 
103,382 


wheat 
flour for the four months August to November, 1958, to all destinations 
are shown in the following tabulation compiled by the statistics branch 


heat 
our 


932 
214 
179 
682 
740 
894 
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Year-End Statement 
U.S. Secretary 


The year progre 
© The prices that 
were the highest in five years 
@ The rea 


highest point 


1958 was one of genera 


farmers received for 


zed net 
n five years 

@ Although weather and other factors ca 
gains that should continue 

@ Tne value of farm assets, the proportio 
standard of living of farm families were all h 

@ The per 

record 

As this nation entered 
sion. Agriculture was one of 
doubtedly helped spark the dramatic 
experiencing 


capita income of farm people 
the year |958 our 
the brightest sp 


Growing conditions for crops in the 
corded. Crop maps showed mostly 
were bountitul harvests everywhere an 
the major crops. Yet those very 
em, especially with the so-called 
sound programs. This 
year—how to 


aimost 


bas crop 
problem has 
abundar 
consumer income is nticipated 
nd fiber. But the vast increase in our 
an ead to some ceciine 
om marketings 
problem then 
this admin 
abroed 
goverr 


remains 


ve with the 


Higher 


e 
me fr 
s still that of find 
stration through ¢ 
agricultura 
warehouses. Ajith 
to be done. This is 
The farm problem is basically 


for our 


ment 


of 1958 provides mo 
ant, market 

3 to n 
orts Based on recent 
the right dire 

ed basic 
Even with 

t up by far 


aimost 


the other so 
the 
the 


especially ca 
acres, we have Bu 
The temporary acreage reserve phase 
screage is being placed the conservation 
there w be aimost as many acres in 
both the acreage and conservation 
The last Congress 
gram and the Agricultural Trade Development 
gress w see the need for nstructive action 
co and peanuts. If sound improvements 
rops, the basis w been laid for 

n the years ahead 


also wisely 


have 





their 


ncome of farm operators in 


comebac 
nation were in 
excellent 
assumed more critical 
e that 
agricultura 


n farm prices 
1959 could be the second highest 


the 
compete 


commodities—wheat 


of the so 


the cor 
reserves together 
extended the Nationa 


by Ezra Taft Benson 
of Agriculture 


farmers and ranchers 


above 


ss for our 


products averaged 5% 1957 and 


958 rose about 20% above 1957 to the 


used pert of these advances, there were rea! 


n of farms owned by their operators, and the 
gher in 1958 than ever before 
from all sources, in 1958 may be the highest 


economy generally was in a moderate reces 
ots of the national economic picture and un 
k in the general economy which we are now 


the best ever re 
month. The results 
for many of 


general among 
conditions month after 


d new records were established 


conditions of plenty have further pointed up a serious prob- 


ch has from the old 


we enter the 


s, wh been developing 
proportions as 
s God's blessing on this land 
n 1959, indicating an increasing demand for 

output, about 8% higher than ever 
with the large 1958 production 
since 195 


Even so 


ng useful outlets for our abundance. The rec 
he years have been aimed at enlarging mar- 

commodities—moving produce into markets 
ough some progress has been made in this 
urgent challenge that faces the incoming 
3 government-made pricing problem. Recog 


s essential to sound solution 


re freedom in the years ahead for cot 
and make their own decisions. Corn pro 
favor of eliminating corn acreage allotments 
market averages. That legislation and action 
ction. It is urgent that action be taken early 
tobacco and peanuts. The wheat 
national allotment held to the minimum of 
greatest wheat surplus in history 


corn 


bank has been discontinued and more 
reserve. If present indications are accurate 
servation reserve in 1959 as there were in 
1958 

Wool Act, the Special Milk Pro 
and Assistance Act. | believe the next Con 
on the remaining basic commodities—wheat 
are made early 959 in the programs for 
a more prosperous, expanding and free agr 








Peavey Appointment 


MINNEAPOLIS—E. M. Holie 
named to head buildings 
the Pe 
Kemerer, vice president and 

f Pe Lumbe1 
d. The appoint 


information 


has 
been steel 


a 


ivey building service 
ivey 


has announce 
followed « 


the c 


iriel 
ympany had 
inchise to distribute 
trussless “Wonder Buildings 
Mr. Holi 


irchitectural 


contracted a 
the ill-steel 
has served in 
ind building sales capa 
his graduation the 
Minnesota architectural 
Prior to his | 


schoolin 
ited with 


cities since from 


University of 


school in 1950 


he had been associ his 


father 


tion 


in private residentia! construc- 

In his he will 
ordinate steel building promotion and 
efforts, including field organiz 
ing for distribution of the buildings 
through Peavey lumber yard locations 
ind direct selling. He will headquar- 
ter in the Minneapolis office of the 
organization which is an affiliate of 
F. H. Peavey & Co 


1eWw position co- 


sales 


BREA S THE STAFF 


RETIRED SUPERVISOR DIES 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—John A. Mar- 
shall, retired district supervisor for 
the National Biscuit Co. at Louisville, 
died recently He was 71 years old 
Mr. Marshall was with the firm 
13 before retiring 


io years 


for 








NUTRITION STORY PROMOTED—“Enriched Bread Enriches Health,” the 


American Baker Assn. emblem, is examined by H. E. Hale, manager, bakery 


sales service, and Helen Peterson, man 
all General Mills, Inc., envelopes maile 


ager, office services, as it’s printed on 
“l from Minneapolis main office. GMI 


regional offices also have installed similar slugs in their postage meters. Mr. 
Hale feels that bakers and allied trades should make every effort to promote 
baked foods and the nutritional story of bread (illustrated by ABA's theme 


and emblem) on a day-to-day basis. 





Robert D. Harrison 


Named Consultant M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 
To CCC Board Betadiiched 


WASHINGTON—Robert D. Har 
son, 61, former congressman from N¢ 
braska, has been appointed an ad 
viser and consultant to the board of 
directors of the Commodity Credit 
Corp., according to an announcement 
by Ezra Taft Benson 
agriculture 

Mr. Harrison's activities 
related primarily to the special ex 


1868 
Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


secretary of 


will he 





port programs which help move the 





accumulated surpluses of agricultural 
commodities which have been built up 


y 
in CCC inventories under price N. \ ° 
port programs. Following the all-time \ . . - 
> “MEELUNIE 


record crop production of 1958, prob- 
lems of surpluses and their disposal 

will be accentuated in the 7 gma: 4 site 
ahead \ 

Born and raised on a farm in Lan- 
County, Neb., Mr. Harrison 
owns and operates a 200-acre farm in 
Cedar County, Neb. In addition t 
farming and business activities, he 
has served in many educat ind 
public service positions. These include 


Algemeene Handel-en 


Industrie 


sup Maatschapp) 


months 


caster 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


ional FLOUR FEED STARCH 





periods as superintendent of schools 





president of a city school board 
president of city and regional chan 
bers of commerce, and officer o1 
member of various civic and 
mental groups and committees 
Mr A.B. degre 
from State Teachers 
College, and an M.A. from the U: 


Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 


25/7. Greatorex 


veri 


Street 


LONDON, E. 1 


hed ver 50 


Harrison holds an 


Peru (Neb.) Estat 





versity of Nebraska 





1951 
the 


Elected to Congress in 
served as representative of 
Nebraska district c 
through 1958. As a 
House agricultural 
1953, he 
with 


TROELS FODE 
ontinu usly AGENT & IMPORTER 
member of the COPENHAGEN, K 
, ,; . DENMARK 
committee since Feed 
iated 


MILLERS 


has been closely asso 
current agricultural develop 





ments in both domestic and export 





fields. Mr. Harrison sponsored ths 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law . 
480) along with Sen. Andrew . : ve 

pel of Kansas. This act is the CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
through which surplus commodities nies 
are exported 


Scho p 


venict 











BREAD 16 THE STAFF ’ re 





FLAX EXPORTS REPORTED 

WINNIPEG The export 
ment of Canadian flax is 
destinations and follows a 
Similar pattern of a year ago. Dur 
ing the four months August-Noven 
inclusive, 4,674,000 


all ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
entirely to : a FEED 
overseas 


OSLO, NORWAY 


ber bu ( 








from seaboard ports 


compa! 





1204 000 in 


accordin to 
th Board of 
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trade leaders as Carl C. Far- 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
who represents the National Grain 
Trade Council. Mr. Farrington, com- 
chairman, is joined by such 
2obert C. Woodworth, Car- 
representing the Terminal 
Elevator Grain Merchants Assn.; Ju- 
lius Mayer, Continental Grain Co 
and his successor as Chicago Board of 
Trade appointee, Clarence Rowland, 
Engle & Co Raymond J. 
Tidewater repre- 
the North American Grain 
Export Assn. For the interior mer- 
chandisers and grain traders on the 
committee is Ralph H. Hegman, Kel- 
logg Commission Co., representing the 
Cash Grain Commis- 
For years Mr. Heg- 
the fight for 
the cash commission merchants to 
regain a reasonable share of the mar- 
keting of grain within the monopoly 
held and maintained by CCC 
Representing the Kansas’ City 
Board of Trade on the committee is 
Warren Root of the Root Grain Co. 
; Evans Grain Co., Deca- 
appears for the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn.—Dean 
Evans of the Evans Grain Co., Salina, 
Kansas, deputized for him at the Jan. 
Donald E. Fraser, 
represents the 
Ninth, 
leaders, 
Feder- 


such 
rington, 


mittee 
men as 


gill, Ince., 


and 
sarnes, Grain Co., 


senting 


Federation of 
Merchants 
has spearheaded 


sion 
man 


E. B. Evans, 
tur, Ill 


9 meeting and 
Cereal Grading Co., 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
but not least of the trade 
is Ray Hendrickson, National 
ition of Grain Cooperatives 

The PIK program has been unique 
is it has operated to the mu- 
advantage of the government 
ill segments of the grain mer- 
chandising storage industry. As 
the pri diverted export busi- 
ness into interior markets, it provid- 
ed activity for the interior ware- 
houss ind merchandisers. It was 

bold forward to re-invigorate 
the interior trade into the competi- 
tive marketing of grain, a system 
which, because of its fierce competi- 
tion has provided the farm producer 
with a better the market 
place dollar 


insofar 
tual 
and to 
and 


gram 


men 


step 


share of 


Official Statement 

Mr Brooks 
which 
the committe 

The statement said 

“A result of these programs, 
with all rments of the grain indus- 
try partic the acquisition, 
movement and sale of grain for ex- 
the rnment specifically 
has realized sizeable Savings of 
overnment fu Under these pro- 
t if the grain in- 

ilized or at 
opportunity of 
During the 
nerchandisers 
markets ha for the first 
1946, had an opportunity 
to acquire grain at country 
export without fear of 

Under 
Kansas, for in- 
corn acquired at country 
private merchants has 
been sold at the Salina Exchange for 
shipment out of the Salina market 
At markets tributary to the Gulf wa- 
terway the competition for corn for 
resale to private exporters brought 
about an increase in the market price 
of corn 

Half Billion Bushels Involved 

“Under the subsidy-in-kind export 
program for wheat, 300 million bush- 
els have moved into export with all 
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segments of the grain industry par- 
ticipating in this movement. Under 
the subsidy-in-kind export program 
for coarse grains, initiated for corn 
in May, 1958, and for the remaining 
coarse grains on July 1, 1958, 200 
million bushels of coarse grains have 
moved into export with all segments 
of the grain industry participating in 
this movement. In other words, all 
segments of the grain industry have, 
since the inception of these programs, 
participated in the movement into ex- 
port of a»proximately one half bil- 
lion busheis of grain, and this move- 
ment has been made at a savings to 
the government and of distinct bene- 
fit, pricewise, to producers in the 
marketplace. Under the government 
programs existing before, an equal 
amount of grain might have moved 
into export. This movement, however, 
would have been at added expense to 
the government—of little benefit to 
producers—and of no benefit to the 
highly competitive grain marketing 
system. 

“An indication of the change which 
has occurred in the nature of grain 
movement can be seen by comparing 
lake shipments of grain from Duluth 
during the 1957 season with those 
during the 1958 season. 

“The total lake movement of grain 
out of Duluth-Superior in both 1957 
and 1958 approximated 100 million 
bushels. In both years the domestic 
milling firms moved about the same 
quantity and the same percentage of 
the total: 47% in 1957 and 48.3% in 
1958. CCC shipments declined sharp- 
ly in 1958 and accounted for only 
3.4%, as compared with 27% in 1957 
Other shippers, almost entirely ex- 
porters, sharply increased their ship- 
ments in 1958, accounting for 48.3%, 
as compared with 26% in 1957," Mr. 
Brooks concluded. 


QBA Announces 
Management Seminars, 
Bakery Sales Schools 


NEW YORK—George N. Graf, 
general manager of Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperatives, Inc., has 
announced a schedule of annual man- 
agement seminars and bakery sales 
schools for its list of member-bak- 
eries, 132 altogether, located in 39 
states of the U.S., in Canada, Hawaii, 
and Bermuda. 

Management seminars conducted 
by Mr. Graf and QBA chiefs are 
scheduled for: Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, Feb. 2-4; Park Sheraton Ho- 
tel, New York, Feb. 9-11, and Shera- 
ton Hotel in Chicago, Feb. 16-18. 

Bakery sales schools which will be 
supervised by QBA sales promotion 
department field personnel under di- 
rection of Jack Rieger, sales promo- 
tion manager, are planned as fol- 
lows: 


QBA's newest member-plants who 
will participate in one or more of 
these planned sessions include: Royal 
Baking Co. of Miami, Fla.; Lepage 
Bakery, Inc., Auburn, Maine; O'Mal- 
ley’s Limited, Halifax, N.S.; Michi- 
gan Bakeries, Inc. of Bay City, Peto- 
skey, Grand Rapids and Jackson, 
Mich., and Charles Freihofer Baking 
Co., Inc. of Troy, Albany and Sche- 
nectady, N.Y 
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John A, Brewster William N. Brock 


CHASE BAG ELECTS—Chase 


& 


H. B. Rue John A, Book 


Bag Co. has announced the election of its 


officers at a meeting of the board of directors. Among those elected were: 
John A. Brewster, named a vice president and director of West Coast oper- 
ations, he will continue to function in his present capacity as manager of 
the Chase branch in Portland; W. N. Brock, formerly vice president and 
general sales manager, elected vice president and director of sales; H. B. 
Rue, formerly sales manager of the textile division, elected vice president 
and general sales manager, succeeding Mr. Brock; John A. Book, elected vice 


president and director of industrial engineering and labor relations. 


Mr. 


Book was formerly director of labor relations. 


EF. 8. Elgin 


FE. K. Ludington, Jr. 


se 


R. H. Ayers F. H. Ladington, Jr. 


OFFICERS NAMED—Among the officials recently elected by Chase Bag Co. 
were the following: E. S. Elgin, vice president of the plastics division, former- 
ly sales manager of the specialty division; Elliot K. Ludington, Jr., elected 
executive vice president, formerly vice president of the paper bag division; 
R. H. Ayers, elected vice president of the paper bag division, formerly sales 
manager of the paper bag division; Francis H. Ludington, Jr., elected vice 


president and treasurer, succeeding Charles S. 


Sheldon, who will retire on 


March 1. Mr. Ludington has been vice president in charge of production. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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WANTED — RESEARCH CHEMIST FOK 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 

E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


(Continued from page 








for purchase of $46 830,000 worth 
(approximately 750,000 metric tons) 
of wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or bet- 
ter in bulk. Only the following wheat 
will be eligible for financing: (1) 
hard red spring of the subclasses 
dark northern spring, northern spring 
and red spring, (2) hard red winter of 
the subclasses dark hard winter, hard 
winter, and yellow hard winter, and 
(3) mixed wheat containing only the 
eligible wheat specified in (1) and (2) 

Sales contracts made between Jan 
16 and May 30, 1959, under authoriza- 
tion 11-24, and between Jan. 16 and 
Oct. 31, 1959, under authorization 11- 
25, will be eligible for financing. De- 
livery will be to importer f.o.b. or 
f.a.s. U.S. ports. Shipments from U.S 
ports may be made between Jan. 16 
and June 30, 1959, under authoriza- 
tion No. 11 24, and between Jan. 16 
and Nov. 30, 1959, under authoriza- 
tion No. 11-25 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Commission 
Discusses Boosting 
Wheat Exports 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Ways to bol- 
ster a lagging export wheat market 
commanded principal attention at 
the Washington Wheat Commission's 
regular meeting in Seattle Jan. 12 
Wheat exports from Pacific North- 
west ports since July 1, 1958, were 
less than half of what they were dur- 
ing a similar period in 1957 

Key agricultural leaders in the 
Seattle area jcined with the wheat 
commissioners in analyzing agricul- 
tural problems. Edward Bell, U.S 
agricultural attache to Greece, and 
formerly administrator of the Ore- 
gon Wheat Commission, spoke on 
“The Development of Agriculture 
Commissions.” Mr. Bell is currently 
in the Pacific Northwest on leave 
from his embassy post at Athens 
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Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 
Exclusive Lists 





List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 
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Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 





Proof of a job well done . . . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”"—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller."—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade 

@ The library, for reference and research 
Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
tisers 


Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 





Miller 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 








Abilene Flour Mills Co 
Acme-Evans Co Inc 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co 
American Cyanamid Co 
American Flours, Inc 
American Molasses 
Nulomoline Div 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc 
Arrowcide Div., Stainless 
Products Corp : 
Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Bartiett & Co ee 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Millis 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P 

Blake, J 

Blodaett, Frank H Inc 
Bowsher, N. P Co 

Brey & Sharpless 

Brolite Co 

Brown's Hungarian Corp 
Buhler Mills, Inc 

Buhler Mill Engineering Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeid 

Burke, E. J.. & Co 

Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Cargill, Inc 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 

Centennial Mills, Inc 

Chambers, John C., Co 

Charlick, Wm Ltd 

Chase Bag Co 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 

Checkerboard Grain Co 

Church & Dwight 

Cohen, Felix, N. V 

Cohen, H., & Co., Ltd 

Coleman, David, Inc 

Colorado Milling & Elev. Co 

Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp. ‘ 

Commander-Larabee Mig. Co 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co 

Continental Grain Co 

Corralloy Tool Co 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 

Crown Zellerbach Corr 


DCA Food Industries, Inc 
Dannen Mills Inc 

Day Company 

De Lisser, Andrew 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co 
Donstelmann & Co., N. V 
Doty Technical Laboratories 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst 


Eastern Canada Flour 
Mills Ltd 

Eckhart Milling Co 

Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 


Entoleter Division 
Evans Milling Co., Inc 


Fant Milling Co. 

Farquhar Bros. 

Ferguson Fumigants, Inc.. .4a 
Fisher-Faligatter Mig. Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Flexo Products, Inc 

Flour Mills of America 
Fiynn, John M., Co 
Fode, Troels 

Forster Mfg. Co 

Fort Garry Milling Co 
Foster & Felter Co 
Franco, Francis M 

Fuller Co 


General Mills, Inc 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd 
Glasslined Bulk Storage 
Globe Milling Co 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co 
Granu-flow Systems, Inc 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J & Sons 
Green's “Milling ° 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co. 
Harris, Upham & Co 
Heide, Henry, Inc 
Heinrich Envelope Co 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 
Holland Engraving Co 
Hotel Sherman 
Hubbard Milling Co 
Hunter Milling Co 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Industrial Processes, Inc 
inter-Continental Grain Co 
International Mig. Co...Cover 
International Paper Co 
Interstate Grain Corp 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co 
Jewell, L. R., & Son 
Johansen, Anth & Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co 
Jones-Hettelsater Construc- 
tion Co 
Justesen, Brodr 


Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co 

Kiwi Coders Corp 
Knappen Milling Co 
Koerner, John E.. & Co 
Kwik Lok Corp 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co 

Runciman Milling Co 

Russell, D. T., Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co 


St. Louis Flour Mills 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd , 
Sheridan Fliouring Mills, Inc 
Short, J. R., Mig. Co 
Simon-Carter Co 
Sirnonds-Shields-Theis 

Grain Co 2 
Skandinavisk Mel-import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed 

& Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Standard Brands, Inc. . 
Standard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co 
Star of the West Milling Co 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc 
Stolp & Co., Ltd 
Stratton Grain Co 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, S. R., Co 


La Grange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Mig 
Co., Ltd ‘ 

Leitte, E. H., Co 

Lexington Mill & Elevator 

Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Inc 

Loken & Co. 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 


Then there was the man who was 
interested in his wife’s happiness. He 
even hired a private detective to 
check into the reasons for it. 

eee 

In a heavy fog off Newfoundland, 
a ship collided with a fishing boat. 
No real damage was done, but as the 
offending ship tried to back off, it 
banged into the boat again. The cap- 
tain of the ship was afraid he might 
have done some damage with the 
second blow. “Can you stay afloat?” 
he shouted through a megaphone, to 
floundering victim. 

“I guess so,” called back the skip- 
boat. “You want to try 


McCabe Grain Co 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
Madsen, Otto 

Madsen, Rud . : 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N. V. ''Meelunie,’’ Amsterdam 
Menne! Milling Co 

Merck & Co., Inc 

MIAG Northamerica, Inc 
Miller Publishing Co., The 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Montana Flour Mills Co 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Fiour Mills 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co 
Morten Milling Co 
Mycroft Press 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd the 
Tidewater Grain Co. . 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Tol-O-Matic, Inc per of the 
Toledo Scale Co . 2° se . 

Twin City Machine Co again 


Nappanee Mig. Co 

National Yeast Corp 

Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn 

Neill, Robert, Ltd 

New Century Co 

New Era Milling Co 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co 

Norton, Willis, Co 

Nor-Vell, Inc . 

Novadel Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 

Cover 3 
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eee 
The Sunday School class was com- 
posed of three and four year olds. The 
teacher asked, “Do any of you re- 
member who St. Matthew was?” No 
answel! 
“Well, does anyone remember who 
St. Mark was?” Still no answer 
“Surely someone must remembe1 
who Peter was?” 
The little faces were full of inte 
Cover 


Uhimann Grain Co 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Van Walbeek's Handel! N. V 
Verhoeff & Zoon's, Handel- 
maatschappy N 

Vict h ical Work 
Ogilvie Fiour Mills Co Ltd Vis °p eC ee ™ saat 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co Vre k. ‘Gebroed 
ick & Co reeswyk, Gebroeders 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Patchin Appraisals 

Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc 
Peek Bros 

Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Co., The 

Prater Pulverizer Co 

Pratt, R. C 


Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 


Quaker Oats Co 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 
Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co 
Red Wing Milling Co 14 
Reilly, John F 3! 
Republic Fiour Mills 
Richardson, James, & 

Sons, Ltd 30 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 29 








Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads 


Watson & Philip, Ltd est, but the room remained quiet 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Finally a small voice broke the si- 
Council, Inc. ... a . oo 
Weber Flour Mills Co lence: “I fink he was a wabbit! 
Weller, B. |., Co 
Westcentral Cooperative eee 
— - an’ sis Louis XVIII was reading a tenta- 
este ° r 
ae ee tive budget to Talleyrand, head of 
ee we Mill Pn é the provisional government. “Your 
e oo ° ’ 
ne hake Majesty, I note an omission,” com- 
Paper Co. . mented Talleyrand 
Wichita Flour Mills, “Well?” 
Williams Bros. Co Ci. 
Wiliome, : R., Mill ‘Payment to the deputies.’ 
Witeosbere a. “I think they should perform thei 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc duties without payment; it should be 
an honorary position.” 
“Without any payment?” cried 
Talleyrand, horrified. “Without any 
payment? Your Majesty, that would 
cost us much too much!” 




















SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


a 


OPERATING 


Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 


- BURRUS MILLS, Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN + FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & x c mor. 
E. M. SUMMERS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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WINGOLD Bay STATE 
FLOUR MILLING Co 


a 80 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY, 
MILLING FLOUR EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR BAKERS, USES 


Wa&T Flour Treatment 


Concentrating solely upon the milling of bakers’ flour, Bay State gets 
quality control from Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment products and 
services 


For uniform bakeshop performance, for the production of flour 
drier, mature, more mellow, machinable doughs, it uses the Dy 

the unique pre cess wnl 1 generates chl Tine dioxide Pas 
applies the gas through easily set, accurate controls 

Optimum color removal and the best color dress is ob 
Novadelox . the pi nee! powder bleac h 

Bay State knows the benefits both it and its customers 
doing business with W&T, an integrated company of single line re 

Bay State Milling is only one of the many milling comy 
W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s comple te flour service 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Today’s Bread is Building Men for ‘tomorrow 


Here’s the guy you’re baking for, first and foremost. He 
needs good bread to grow on, to replace the bubbling 
energy he’s working off every minute. Good modern 
American bread, from golden grain-rich wheat flour. 

But modern Americans didn’t discover bread. Even 
primitive peoples recognized its life-giving, satisfying 
goodness, crude and coarse as their bread was. They 


pounded the grain laboriously between stones, cooked 
it on hot ashes or stones. It was worth the trouble. 
Now there is no trouble. Fine-textured, delicious bread 
comes daily from the bakery for a wonderfully modest 
price. And this is good, this is progress; for bread is the 
staff and stuff of life. 
General Mills is proud to be part of this progress. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 



















